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A FOAM-BEAD cresting the ruby billow bounded by 
the brim of the wassail bowi—a fragment of this- 
tle-down careering in mid-air, when the flowers 
are all a-droop and the moaning leaves sick with 
the summer heat—mischievous zephyrs fluttering 
their invisible wings about a saucy sunbeam 
Worse and worse! What is there in this wide uni- 
verse of things light enough to compare with the 
spirit of Nancy, Doctor Rockley’s bound girl ? 

A bound-girl have a glad spirit? 

Certainly. Andwhy not? What had that fold 
of paper, away in the obscurity of a dark desk, 
with a bit of red tape about it, to do with Nancy’s 
spirit? Could it take from the clear gray eyes 
their limpidness or make them less sparklingly 
gray? Could it straighten the curl in that sun- 
burnished hair of her’s, which laughed down to the 
very roots? Could it fade the Cashmerean-rose 
tint with which the brilliant whiteness of those 
cheeks were freshly dyed at every successive pul- 
sation of the heart, or steal away their bright dim- 
ples, or lay a saffron leaf in the place of the snow- 
drop? Assuredly not; else who would have 
named Nancy, as somebody did even in her bon- 
dage, a magnificent white lily with a blush in its 
bosom? Then, since the diamonds and rubies de- 
corating the cover of the casket remained uninjur- 
ed, why should the ethereal, invisible wealth never 
touched by earthly finger suffer? Why should 
that fold of paper deaden the sparkling efferves- 
cence of Nancy’s spirit? There was no reason 
why, and it did not. 

Nancy was a mischievous, tricksy little thing 
from her cradle ; as provokingly intractable as the 
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birds she used to try to catch by salting; and that 
was the reason why Doctor Rockley’s lady required 
written indentures before the cast-off little one 
could be assured of any shelter for her head but her 
own sunny curls. One would suppose that Nancy 
—(the bound-girl did have another name, and a 
very sweet one too, though few seemed aware of 
it—Nancy Lovel, she hight,) one would suppose, to 
hear her history, that Nancy Lovel must needs have 
been a sad lonely creature ; drooping like a bird 
that has lost its way and broken its wing in au- 
tumn-time ; but it is the spirit within, not the 
world without, that makes us what we are. The 
little bird had scarce a feather in that wing that 
should have been plumed in the sunshine, when 
the parent drooped and folded up its own pinions 
in meek rest, and the lone nestling was cast help- 
less upon the world. Oh! those were hard-natur- 
ed people who had the care of Nancy’s infancy— 
very hard and stern, as though there had been an 
undue portion of iron in their blood, At her 
second home they were kinder, but then Nancy’s 
heart had learned self-dependence. If the beauti- 
ful orphan had been delicately nurtured she might 
have softened down into pensiveness, melancholy 
perhaps, for there was food for melancholy in her 
loneliness; but her spirit’s eyes had early grown 
familiar with its prison-bars, and it rebounded at 
the sight of freedom, though enjoyed only by the 
birds, the brooks and the breezes. The little one 
had no friends, no companions, nabody to love her, 
as children with bright lips and joyous voices seem 
made to be loved; and yet she never wondered 
why it was so, and never murmured when she look- 
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ed upon the hard features of her rigid step-dame. ; 


So far from murmuring, she seemed not to be aware 
that Fate had done worse by her than by others ; 
indeed, so great was her simple-mindedness, she 
never dreamed of envying even her mistress’s only 
daughter. If her small finely moulded hand was 
less white than Mary Rockley’s, her forehead was 
whiter ; and ifshe could not touch with such effect 
the ivory keys imbedded in rose-wood that discour- 
sed rather prettily from the parlor, she could dance 
to their music in the kitchen, as green things do to 
that of the zephyrs; and then go out and mock the 
merry birds tili they did not know their own 
voices. But her labor ? 

Oh! thac was a trifle—nothing compared with 
poor Mary’s. She ran tothe door to let people in, 
so she always caught a glimpse of all the new 
faces; and after that she could go down to the 
kitchen and do precisely what she chose ; while 
Mary was obliged to sit upright on the sofa and 
tax her ingenuity to say civil things to people who 
came with the hope of finding her not at home. 
How Nancy did pity, “poor Miss Mary!” But 
the young lady did not pity the bound-girl—and 
why should she? Nobody could do that. You 
would as soon have thought of pity in connexion 
with—with—Oh! there is nothingon earth half 
joyous enough to compare with Nancy! Why the 
very letters that make up that word pity, would 
have slunk ashamed from the alphabet could they 
have caught sight of her mischievous face. No, 
no—philanthropist though you be, you could not 
pity Nancy. As for Mary Rockley, she was one of 
our village belles ; the only physician's only daugh- 
ter ; rather pretty, passably intelligent ; and though 
not to be compared with Ada Palmer, sufficiently 
gifted for all purposes of general socialness. So 
Miss Mary was scarce more mistress of her time 
than Nancy, and I doubt not the bound girl would 
have looked as near serious as her face would ad- 
mit at thought of changing positions (and the 
accessories of position) with the popular young 
lady. 

Doctor Rockley had one child beside Mary ; and 
before Thomas left home Nancy really had a play- 
mate. Very likely the-little girl owed the good 
will of Master Thomas to her appreciation of his 
dog Jowler (or rather non-appreciation, for he was 
the ugliest cur that ever trotted at boy’s heels— 
sure destruction to aprons unless of such firm tex- 
ture as those Nancy wore,) and her eagerness to 
learn the nack of discharging his fowling-piece. 
She parched corn for him too, when the cook or- 
dered him from the kitchen ; and she had a very 
sly way of covering with her needle the rents made 
by scrambling in forbidden places ; for Mrs. Rock- 
ley was a very particular body, and so, as a mat- 
ter of course, her son was the wildest youth in the 
village. 
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Poor little Nancy! It was a sad day to her when 


the only tongue-gifted playmate that she ever had | 


was sent away to school; and she actually drop. 
ped a tear, as bright and sparkling as the smile 
which, even while the cloud was on, converted her 
two arched lids into rainbows. Thomas was but 
little behind her in grief though he shed no tears— 
of course not. What have boys to do with such 
sentimental things? But he drew down the cor. 
ners of his mouth and looked sorry, then winked 
his eyes resolutely and looked brave ; and, in the 
midst of all, whispered to Nancy that he was 
afraid nobody would mend his coat now ; but if she 
would be a good girl she should have a pair of 
skates at Christmas. So they parted, as sensibly 
as most older persons part ; and in a year they met 
again, with hearts as fresh as the green turf Nancy 
bounded over when she first heard the rumbling of 
the coach wheels. Another year rolled by, and 
again they met; and now there was upon their 
faces and in their voices the shyness of departing 
childhood. 

Finally, Thomas came home calling himself a 
young gentleman ; and now for the first time Mrs. 
Rockley discovered that he was on very excellent 
terms with Nancy. Of course, she was displeased 
with this; it was but natural that she should be; 
and in her very mildest, gentlest tone, she pointed 
out to her son the impropriety of such unequal 
associations. The lady said nothing that need ex- 
cite one’s risibles in the least—on the contrary, she 
spoke with extreme gravity ; but Thomas was a 
wild youth, and Thomas only laughed. It was 
strange—very strange! How could he be so infa- 
tuated! The lady turned away with a sigh, and 
then bethinking herself of Nancy, who had never 
resisted her will for a moment, she summoned her 
toa private audience. The girl stood for a mo- 
ment doubtfully, as though unable to comprehend 
the weighty matter; then suddenly her beautiful 
eyes flung themselves broad open with a gush of 
astonished light; her face crimsoned, and a whole 
bevy of half-chained smiles tripped over it, losing 
themselves as they went in the bright pitfalls dim- 
pling before them. Nancy evidently comprehend- 
ed not only what was said but what was dreaded ; 
and though she strove to look demure and was dis- 
missed with red lips pouting and shoulders all 
adroop, there was a roguish twinkle in her eye that 
could scarce have been without a meaning. What- 
ever should have been the reading of it, Mrs. 
Rockley had no reason to suppose that she had re- 


medied the evil of a misplaced friendship by inter- 


fering ; for, though an extra share of drudgery was 
heaped upon Nancy for the sake of employing her 
time, Thomas was beside her oftener than ever. 
Had the lady roused that spirit of opposition which 
would bring about the very result she dreaded! 
How glad she was when her son returned to college! 
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Another vacation was in prospect, and for weeks 
before its arrival did poor Mrs. Rockley swing, like 
a harrassed pendulum, between prudence and con- 
yenience. It would certainly be prudent to send 
Nancy away, but what could be done without 
her? 

Thomas was to bring home with him an inter- 
esting young tutor, and who could make such taste- 
ful arrangemenis for his benefitas Nancy? Who 
would smooth and adjust Mary’s hair, and give to 
Mary’s dress its characteristic air of unstudied ele- 
gance? Who would look after all the shreds of 
household labor, and so save the ladies from the 
thousand little cares which they had been accus- 
tomed to cast upon one so thoroughly domesti- 
cated? A Mrs. Rockley pondered the matter, 
her eyes began to open to Nancy’s merits, and she 
actually purchased her a new dress! It is barely 
possible that the dress might have had something 
of the nature of a bribe, and Nancy’s perception 
might have compassed the inner incentive to gen- 


, erosity so rare, for, in place of her usual prompt 


PRA OI 


gratitude, she was exceedingly embarrassed and 
seemed almost sorry for the favor. 

“ Was not the dress pretty?” 

“ Oh! very pretty.” 

“ What did she think of the color?” 

““Nocolor could be more becoming than blue— 
and such a blue! It was the precise shade of the 
sky when it has just been freshened by a May 
shower.” 

“Could Nancy think of any thing she wanted 
more?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!” and yet the girl ap- 
peared scarcely satisfied. Again Mrs. Rockley dis- 


, covered that she was foiled. 


July came, and with it came Thomas and the 
expected tutor. 
Avery quiet man was that tutor—quiet and 


, scholar-like, with a cheek interestingly pale, and 


| dicative of peculiar seriousness. 


a pair of those large slow-moving eyes, with a 
well-like depth in their blackness, thought to be in- 
It was proper 


' that the Rockleys should make their guest happy 


in his own way; and so the ladies endeavored to 


, compensate for Thomas’s wildness by extra sobri- 
' ety. Mary was very amiable, and Mrs. Rockley 


(plata aint tenn ——™~ 


intended to be very politic ; yet, sooth to say, it 
would have been exceedingly dull place to anybody 
but a sober-minded young man. But Mr. Rigby 
seemed to enjoy it amazingly. There was but one 
thing that ever appeared to make him uncomforta- 
ble, and that chanced to be a theme of which 
Thomas never tired. It was the pranks of a gay 
resident-graduate, whom (the young man took the 
opportunity to inform his friends in private) the 
faculty admired only less than they loved, not- 
withstanding the solemn looks of the tutor. Rigby 
had reason to look chagrined at mention of Jack 
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Sullivan’s name, he would declare ; and then he 
drowned the anticipated explanation in his own 
laughter. Mrs. Rockley was really annoyed at 
her son’s discourtesy, when he persisted in touch- 
ing upon the unwelcome topic at all times and in 
all places, and so she redoubled her assiduous at- 
tentions to her interesting guest. 

Thomas must have had strange notions of pro- 
priety ; for, what should he do, on the first evening 
of his arrival, but introduce his friend and Miss 
Lovel in the hall! Miss Lovel, indeed! Nancy 
had almost forgotten that she had a surname, and 
the sound of it was absolutely bewildering to her 
ears: so she “ hoped to find Miss Lovel well,” and 
then very nearly lost herself behind a burning 
cloud of “ celestial rosy red” sent upward from her 
palpitating heart. Poor Nancy! she probably 
brooded over her little tongue-slip all night ; for, 
early in the morning, when she met Thomas, she 
was full of it; and begged to know if his tutor had 
not laughed at her and her awkwardness. Tho- 
mas assured her that Mr. Rigby never laughed at 
anybody ; and moreover that the young tutor 
thought her very beautiful, and had asked a great 
many questions about her.. ‘Thomas was about to 
add more, but he was suddenly interrupted. 

“ Did you tell him, Thomas?” 

“Tell him what?” 

“ That—anything about me. 
that he ought to know.” 

“ Nothing! why, I told him everything. Now, 
don’t be frightened Nannie, I told him that you 
were the best and dearest little girl in the world, 
which you know is true because I have told you 
so fifty times; and that you had been ten times 
the sister to me that ever Mary was, (though Mary 
is a good girl—that everybody knows,) and I told 
him—just what I chose—something, maybe, about 
what these little hands were made for, and how 
they had been all their days misapplied. Did I 
say anything wrong, Nannie ?” 

“Oh! I knew you would praise me a great deal 
too much; but, Thomas, it is a sad thing “4 
The last words had slidden one by one from Nan- 
cy’s lip with difficult slowness, as though she had 
been obliged to pause and coin each one away 
down in the heart before it could be spoken ; and 
now another refused to come, and her head drooped 
heavily. 

Thomas threw up the lash of his eye without 
knowing there was a pendant crystal on it. “A 
truce to this, Nannie! you are not the sen- 
sible little girl that you used to be. Laugh at it— 
laugh at it! clap your hands merrily, as you did 
at real trouble years ago. This is only a shadow, 
a % 

** What is a shadow, Thomas?” 

“ The wordless thought that just now pressed 
upon your heart and made it ache. These thoughts 


There is nothing 
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are all shadows, Nannie; but if one is cherished 
another will come, till you have a heartfull ; and 
I should not like my old playmate to mope and 
murmur.” 

Thomas Rockley’s playmate was in little dan- 
ger of being spoiled by moping and murmuring; 
for, notwithstanding a momentary sadness in- 
separable from any nature with feeling init, a 
lighter heart never moved to the music of kind 
words; and a more mischievous sprite than she 


could be, upon occasion, never inhabited earth, air 


or water. 

Mr. Rigby grew more and more agreeable each 
day ; for, in addition to his fine face, he had a 
most musical voice highly disciplined, and he 
seemed pleased to read whatever the ladies se- 
lected, particularly the elder one ; and he made a 
great many learned remarks which were all the 
better liked, that they were sometimes a little too 
learned for comprehension. Mrs. Rockley was so 
delighted with her visitor, that, for a long time, she 
took little note of the doings of her son. But 
when she did observe, she was excessively distressed 
She could scarce go any where but she met Tho- 
mas and Nancy, with their two heads close toge- 


ther and their voices pitched on a very confidentia] > 


key. Besides, when they did not speak they 
thoughts, unintelligible to the lookers-on. 

One evening Nancy came into the parlor with a 
basket of fruit, while Mr. Rigby was reading a 
beautiful poem. 

‘** An attitude for the eye of Jack Sullivan,” said 
Thomas, in a half undertone to the reader, as the 


girl stood with hesitating bashfulness, poised most ; 


gracefully on the tips of her worn slippers. The 
tutor’s face reddened, and Mrs. Rockley looked at 
her son very meaningly. 

“ Jack should have been an artist, he has such 
an eye for beauty,” continued the youth, looking 
perversely the other way. 

“ Yes, such an eye!” observed Rigby, recover- 
ing his equanimity, and speaking with more than 
usual interest. 

“‘ She has an eye, she has but ain, 
The cat has twa the very color.” 

“ Ha, ha! to think of your ridiculing poor Sulli- 
van’s deformities! His eye is nothing to his thin 
nose.” 

** Or his thinner lips.” 

* Or his humped shoulders.” 

** Or his cracked voice.” 

“Ha, ha! Rigby! 
Poor Jack Sullivan !” 

* Is this Sullivan indeed so ill-looking 2?” inquir- 
ed Mrs. Rockley. 

“Indeed, mother, you would be astonished to 
see him,” answered Thomas. 

“¢ Nature seldom stakes her reputation as an arti- 
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zan on such a piece of workmanship ;” and, though 
he glanced at Rigby’s fine person as he spoke 
there was more malicious mirthfulness in his eye 
than admiration of his friend’s superior elegance. 

“ And yet he is a great wit, I suppose,” observe; 
Mary. 

Thomas looked more malicious still, but made 
no answer. 

“IT have heard something of the kind,” Rigby 
replied ; * but in truth, his wit never fascinated me 
at all.” 

‘* Perhaps you are better pleased with his wealth,” 
suggested Thomas, with a sly glance from the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

“* Ay, ay! better—much better—wealth is not 2 
gift to be despised,” and the tutor glanced as 
though quite by mistake at Nancy. 

Why did the basket in the girl’s hand quiver? 
and what brought the warm crimson to her cheek? 
Not that casual glance, surely. No! Mrs. Rock- 
ley saw through it all. There sat Thomas, his 
arms drawn up and lecked over till a hand clasped 
eithershoulder, a very peculiar smile attitudinizing 


> on his pursed-up mouth; and his eyes, which were 


half shut as though to keep in the mischief which 


was brimming from them, resting upon Nancy. |: 


$ was too much—the girl’s face actually blazed, and 
seemed to have a mode of communicating their >} 


she retreated from the room with great preciji- 
tancy. 
That night the doctor’s lady gave her son a pri- 


$ vate lecture—-a very severe one, undoubtedly, as 


the case demanded such—and the next morning 
she had the satisfaction of hearing it retailed to 
Nancy, while the bound-girl was milking the cow 
in the back yard. The merriment of the young 


2 people drowned half their words; but the lady 


heard, in a tone of half-amused pleading, “ indeed, 
we ought to tell her!” and, ina very peremptory 
one, “indeed we ought not!” What should she 
do? Should she send the girl away? Of what use 
would it be? That would not be hiding her. Mrs. 
Rockley had heard of shutting up unruly people in 
dungeons and feeding them on bread and water ; 
but even if she could have found out one of these 


* convenient prisons, made after the most approved 


pattern, merey was her weakness. She had nev- 
er shown any particular kindness to Nancy ; but 


: she had never treated her rigorously, and she could 


not begin now. 

The sun again went down, and found the lady 
still devising plans in secret. All the ensuing night 
something seemed to trouble her dreams—proba- 
bly a good angel to warn her of the vile machina- 
tions going on about her. The gray was just dis- 
solving itself in some lines of vermillion, crimson, 
purple and gold, barring up the east, when she 
found herself deserted by the “balmy god;” and 
no coaxing nor make-believe airs were of any use— 
her eyes would stay perversely open. Thus de- 
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prived of such a blessing as a morning nap, what 
better could the lady do than lean from the window, 
and inhale the fresh breath of the newly-awakened 
earth. Certainly nothing—for it was a magnifi- 
cent day-break. How beautifully those brilliant 
colors melted into the sombre drapery above them ! 
and how shame-facedly some of the great shadowy 
clouds retreated, while others gracefully stooped to 
put on the jewels the young day was bringing in. 
I do not know that Mrs. Rockley saw all this ; 
neither am I quite sure that she heard the pure 
hallelujah of morning's first winged worshipper, as 
with a wild joyous gush from the prisoned lyre 
within, it meunted heavenward, 
“ Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun ;” 
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nor will I venture to assert positively that she per- 
ceived how much more fresh and beautiful the light 
appeared as it came down to kiss the tree-tops, and 
bid, now and then, some favorite spot a gay good- 
morrow, than the same light taking its farewell ; 
but I do know that she found the cool air peculiar- 
ly refreshing. And I do know that she had a 
vision from the effects of which she did not recover 
that day. Just at the moment, (the moment that 
Mrs. Rockley’s face was becoming almost as fresh 
as Mary’s, with the touch of the rare cosmetic,) 
who, think you, should come around the corner of 
the house, her face all dimpled over with smiles, and 
her feet tripping along so daintily as scarcely to 
crush the grass-blades beneath them, but that heart- 
lets schemer, Nancy. Schemer, indeed! you 
would have thought she was a schemer could you 
have seen her. She had but one pretty frock—the 
famous blue muslin which fitted her trim figure as 
though it had grown there a part of herself; and 
that very frock had she donned on a week day, and 
before breakfast. ‘Then her finely formed head was 
bare, for her bonnet was strikingly unbecoming ; 
and her neck was covered only by the bright curls 
which nature had so lavishly supplied, when Ma- 
dam Fortune decided that Nancy Lovel should not 
wear French collars. ‘The air might have been a 
trifle too cool ; but was that any reason why a fine 
figure and new dress should be hidden beneath the 
checkered woollen blanket, which was the only 
covering of the kind poor Nancy could call her 
own. “ No reason at all,” thought Nancy. 

“A provokingly imprudent girl,” thought Mrs. 
Rockley. 

it was an honest difference of opinion. 

Nancy passed on, as blithely as a bird, adown 
the meadow and along by the edge of the little 
brook, till she neared a group of maples ; when an- 
other individual darted from their shadow, drew 
her arm within his, and led her to their green 
shelter. 

Was it Thomas? Mrs. Rockley resolved on 
keeping up a watch; and so she drew her lerge 
cushioned chair to the window, and put a briosche 
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beneath her feet ; and, leaning back her head, be- 
gan thinking of the ambition of Nancy, the disobe- 
dience of Thomas, and the noble character of Mr. 
Rigby. Soon, however, it was the ambition of 
Thomas, the nobleness of Nancy, and the unfilial 
conduct of the tutor. Then the ambitious servant 
came dancing before her in a robe of blue—blue 
velvet, three-piled—while poor Mary laid the cloth 
for dinner ; and then the lady’s eyes closed, her 
mouth opened and she was unconscious of another 
thought till the breakfast-bell rang, 

Nancy brought the hot muffins (not in her blue 
muslin—-O no!) to the table as smilingly, and Mr. 
Rigby ate them as seriously as ever ; and as usual. 
Thomas threw out glances which kept the bound- 
girl’s face in a blaze of blushes. Assoon as break- 
fast was over Mrs. Rockley went to her worsted 
work, and Nancy to her dusting. Thomas begged 
of Mary a few moments in the garden, and Mr. 
Rigby, for the first time, asked the privilege of fol- 
lowing the doctor to his study. Soon, however, 
the parties broke up—Rigby and Thomas had bu- 
siness out together; and the doctor and Mary clo- 
seted themselves with Mrs. Rockley. The dinner 
hour went by, no one sitting at the table but Mary 
and her father ; and at evening the usual pleasant 
The old cook ob- 


; served that it was very gloomy in the house, and 
’ shook her head to express her deep foreboding of 
° evil; and Nancy never seemed half so wretched in 
> all her life, with her choked-up voice, slow step 
; and swollen eyes. 





The next morning neither Mrs. Rockley nor her 
son, nor the tutor, were at the breakfast table ; and 
Nancy was locked fast in her little bedroom, to 
which Mrs. Cook tried in vain to gain admittance. 
A dull breakfast passed, and then the doctor went 
to his lady’s room, from which a curious little scull- 
ion under the direction of madam cook, was soon 
able to catch the sound of voices. But, that the 
doctor had said something about unreasonableness, 
and Mrs. Rockley had declared she “never would 
forgive them—never ;” that the doctor had pleaded 
with ker to go somewhere, which had made the la- 
dy very angry—was all that the listener could re- 
port. The doctor went from his lady’s door to his 
own study, where he spent about three minutes ; 
next he walked to the village post-office, whence 
he returned with about a half-dozen papers, which 
he opened and cast aside without reading ; then 
paced for fifteen minutes the floor of the sitting- 
room with his mouth drawn into shape for whist- 
ling, though no sound came from it, and his hands 
crossed behind, the two thumbs inserted into the 
folds of his coat ; finally he descended to Nancy’s 
room, talked with her a few moments at the door, 
touched his lips to her bright tearful cheek, ex- 
claimed, chokingly, “ God bless you, child!” and 
then took to his fly, in which he drove from the 
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village, with impatience in his speed, though he 
nodded and smiled good-humoredly at every old 
lady that looked out of her window to greet him. 
The cook, the scullion, and the man-of-all-work 
were in an ecstacy of amazement ; and from them 
went the story from Underhill Cottage to black Ju- 
dy’s house, far at the other end of the village, that 
something very singular and unaccountable was 
occurring at Dr. Rockley’s. Atabout nine o’clock 
a handsome carriage drove up to the door, from 
which sprang, in a twinkling, Mr. Rigby and 
Thomas ; but before they had time to reach the 
gate Mary had appeared in the hall, with Nancy 
trembling on her arm. How freshly beautiful was 
the young girl in that plain white muslin, and the 
little chip hat, with the wreath of white buds pass- 
ing around the crown! and with what sisterly 
grace did the good-humored Mary atone for her 
mother’s severe displeasure! Nancy was a good 
deal fluttered, however, and seemed unwilling to 
pass the threshuold, saying pleadingly, as Thomas 
drew near, “if I could see her just a moment! on- 
ly a moment !” 

«« Not now, now, Nunnie—bless your heart, not 
now! It isa long way to Parson Brown’s, and 
we have no time to lose.” 

Nancy’s bright face was instantly suffused with 
blushes; and, passing her quivering hand across 
her forehead, as though to smooth her hair, (a trick 
of bashfulness,) she dropped an embarrassed curtsy 
to a neighbor, who, at that critical moment hap- 
pened in, stammered out “ thank you,” instead of 
good-morning, and tripped away to the carriage. 
There encountering the talkatively earnest eyes of 
Mr. Rigby, (to say nothing of a few low-breathed 
words from his lips,) and the rather mischievous 
glances of Miss Rockley, she crept into a corner, 
and nestled among the cushions like a scared and 
panting fawn. Poor Nancy! the world was put- 
ting on a new face to her, and she knew not 
whether to be most pleased or frightened—so she 
smiled and trembled both. Strangely silent was 
the little party on its way to Parson Brown’s. Mr. 
Rigby with his heart in his eye, a serious tender 
thoughtfulness resting in the curves of his mouth, 
and a glow of sunlight on his forehead, appeared 
as though he would have been obliged to come 
down from an Eden to utter common words; the 
face of Thomas was brimming over with joyous- 
ness, which he was obliged to bite his lips to keep 
from bursting forth into unseemly rejoicings ; Nan- 
cy looked like a half hopeful Peri, fluttering about 
the gate of Paradise, with an eye cast downward ; 
and Mary was a glad, good-natured girl, happy to 
see others happy, and ready to speak or be silent 
as suited the mood of the company. They were 
not long in leaving ten miles behind them, and 
then the whole party was set down at Parson 
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Brown’s. They had evidently been expected, {o; 
the windows of the little parlor were thrown open, 
the snowy curtains looped tastefully, vases of flow. 
ers, with the dew yet heavy on them, standing on 
table and mantel-piece, and a smiling face and 
cordiai hand awaiting them in the opened door. 
Mary Rockley started once with surprise during 
the ceremony which followed, and Thomas smiled 
to observe it; for Thomas was only a specta- 
tor. 

“ For me!” exclaimed Mrs. Rockley, as that 
same evening she held a ring, with a sparkling 
brilliant in it, up to the candle, and then almost 
buried it in the dark folds of her shawl, to see if jt 
still emitted a light. 

‘** For you—a bridal gift—with a petition for for. 
giveness.” 

* Nancy was not so much to blame—I never 
thought she was; but why need she and Tho- 
mas—”’ 

“ Oh! that was Tom’s fault—a trick of bashf{ul- 
ness ; ask him and Anna Hill about that.” 

“Indeed !” and Mrs. Rockley’s face brightened. 
“ But, Mary, had you no suspicion that the tutor 
was a sham until this morning ?” 

“ None at all. He played his part well.” 

‘* But what need was there of a trick?” 

“Wild Jack Sullivan would scarce have been 
welcomed by us as tutor Rigby was ; and it seems 
he was half in love with Nancy before he came, 
from a slight glimpse he caught of her more thana 
year ago.” 

“Tam sorry he is so wild.” 

“ Tom says no better heart beats on the wide 
earth.” 

«“ Well—it is not pleasant to be duped, and I 
intended never to forgive them, but—God bless 
Nancy, J say!” 

“God bless Nancy!” exclaimed the doctor, his 
good-natured face peering down over the bannis- 
ters, and looking smilingly upon his relenting 
spouse. 

The cook in her kitchen heard the blessing, and 
with smiling lip, muttered something kind about 
Nancy ; the sleepy scullion opened her round blue 
eyes and fixed them complacently on a pretty gifi 
she had received from her that morning; and 
the man-of-all-work snuffed the drooping lights, 
and as he sunned his eyes in the cheerful blaze 
indulged thoughts as bright and cheerful, all clus- 
tering round the doctor’s blessing for a centre. 

‘God bless Nancy!” repeated the good man of 
medicine, as he planted his foot on the bottom 
stair, “and make her as happy as she deserves to 
be ' ” 

“ Ay, ay!” added the hearty voice of Thomas, 
from the door-way, ‘and God bless rare Jack Sul- 
livan!” 
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LOVE, HOPE 


Down in a valley 

With roses o’erspread, 
Love built a bower 

And made him a bed ; 
Bees brought him honey, 

And humming birds dew ; 
Thus he lived happy— 

Nor misery knew. 


Envy, while strolling 

Upon a bright day, 
Seeking for mischief, 

By chance came that way ; 
Seeing how happy 

Love lived in his cot, 
Envy did hate him, 

And grudged him his lot. 


So, when with honey 
The bee came that day, 
Envy, with shouting 
Did scare it away ; 
When with his dew-drop 
The humming-bird flew, 
Envy, still shouting, 
Chased him away too. 


Then came another, 
Of Envy the mate, 
Love’s dread disturber, 
And hand-maid of Hate; 
Jealousy came there, 
And Peace left the door; 
Peace, which had never 
Left Love’s cot before. 


Love now sat pining 
And drooping his head ; 
Tears filled his eye-lids— 
He wished himself dead ; 
For they had robb’d him 
Of all he held dear; 
Nought was now left him 
To solace him here. 


Grief, with eyes streaming, 
Despair at her side, 

Came clothed in sorrow— 
Despair and his bride ; 


» These sought the bower 


Once filled with delight, 
Now sad and dreary, 
And gloomy as night. 


Once, Love had shunned them, 
And bade them begone ; 

Now they were welcome, 
Since all else had flown. 


AND FAITH.—A FANTASY. 





BY MARY. 
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Grief wept beside him, 
Despair watched the door; 
Drear was the bower 


So pleasant before. 


Love soon expired ; 
The bower so fair 
Now was the dwelling 
Of Grief and Despair. 
Grief o’er his body 
Her head lowly bowed, 
While from his pinion 
Despair wrought a shroud. 


Grief, weeping, laid him 
Adown in his tomb; 
Still in the bower 
Despair sat in gloom ; 
Sat, ever watching, 
Now Love was laid low, 
Guarding the bower 
From Hope, his dread foe. 


But, ere the morrow, 
Hope came on the wing 
Angels had lent her, 
In triumph to bring 
Peace to the bower 
That once was so fair, 
Grief’s tears to dry up, 
And banish Despair. 


Bright was the halo 
Surrounding Hope's brow, 
White was her raiment, 
And purer than snow; 
And as she entered 
The bower so fair, 
Her brightness melted 
The form of Despair. 


Grief wept no longer, 

And slowly withdrew, 
While to the rescue 

Of Love, Hope now flew ; 
Him to his bower 

She then did restore, 
Bade him to live there, 


And reign evermore. 


Then, as a guardian 
To watch o’er his rest, 
Hope placed her sister, 
Sweet Faith, ever blest. 
She ever faithful, 
Still guardeth the door ; 
Love reigns in triumph, 
And shall evermore! 
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TALES OF IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


BY JOHN BROUGHAYM. 


THE TEST OF BLOOD. 


“ Thou shalt do no murder.” 


“You won’t dance with me, Kathleen?” 

“No Luke, I will not.” 

** For what reason?” 

“T don’t choose it. 
Mark Dermot.” 

The above, very slight conversation in itself, was 
to the individuals, full of the greatest import. To 
explain it, it will be necessary to take a Parthian 
glance at our subject. Kathleen Dwyer was the 
pretty spoiled village pet, with quite sufficient vanity 
to know that the preference was deserved. Every 
young man in the place was anxious to pay court 
to her, and sooth to say, she impartially dispensed 
her smiles to all, reserving, it must be admitted, 
her more serious thoughts for one alone. That one 
was Luke Bryant, and as he really loved her, the 
flightiness of her conduct and her interminable 
flirtations gave him very great uneasiness. Often 


Besides I’m engaged to 


and often would he reason with her, imploring her ° 


to dismiss the crowd of purposeless suitors tiuat 
ever fluttered round, and select one, even though 
that selection would doom him to misery. 

“No,no!” the little madcap would say, with a 
bright smile, “I cannot give up altogether the 
delight of having so many male slaves in my train ; 
they are useful, and if you don’t like it you know 
your remedy.” 

‘But do you think it is right,” he would say, 
‘‘ suppose there may be some, even one who loves 
you truly, to lead him on by the false light of your 
encouraging smile, to perish at last?” 

“ Pshaw !” would she answer, “men are not 
made of such perishable stuff.” 

“ Well, well, Kathleen, have a care ; if any one 
of your numerous admirers feel towards you as | 
do, to lose you would be the loss of every thing,” 

As may be reasonably supposed these conver- 
sations usually ended in a little tiff, when the 
wild, good-hearted, but giddy-headed girl would 
select some one from her surrounding beaux, to 
play off against Luke; generally pitching upon 
the person most likely to touch his feelings to the 
very quick ; herself, the while, I must do her the 
justice to say, quite as miserable if not more so 
than her victim. 
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> uses, 
2 worst kind ; his ostensible pursuit was smuggling, 
> but crimes of the darkest nature were freely whis- 


And now to return, let me describe the indivi- 
dual whom she has this time chosen to inflict tor- 
ture upon her lover, and I think you will agree 
with me that he has cause for more than discon- 
tent. 


Mark Dermot, or as he was most generally de. 


nominated, Black Mark, was one of those persons 
we sometimes meet with in the world, on whom 
prepossessing appearance and great natura! ability 
are bestowed, only to be put to the basest possible 
Character he had none, except of the very 


pered about him, and yet, in spite of all this, his 


> dashing dare-devil nature and indomitable impu- 


dence, enabled him to show himself in places 
where, although his evil reputation was well 
known, he was tolerated either from supineness, 
or more likely from the fear of his enmity. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that as Luke 
stood by and saw this ruffian carry off his soul’s 


beloved, his very heart should quake from appre- . 


hension. He was unaware until this moment that 


‘she ever knew him, and his feelings, as ever and 


anon Mark would seem to whisper something in 
Kathleen’s ear, to which she would seem to smile 
an approval, can only be imagined byyguch of my 
readers, if any there be, who have seen another 
feeding upon smiles which they would fain mono- 
polize. 

Jealousy of the most painful nature took posses- 
sion of Luke ; he had often experienced sensations of 
annoyance before, but never to this extent. 


Her > 


fame—her character—were compromised ; for he | 


knew Black Mark to be the very worst description 
of man for a woman to come in contact with at all, 
caring nothing for the ties of morality or for the 
world’s opinion—-reckless, bad-hearted, and more- 
over uncomfortably handsome in the eyes of 2 
lover. 

The dance now over, Luke imagined that she 


would give up her partner and join him ; but no, 
the silly girl seemed proud of her conquest, and to } 
take a sort of mad delight in wounding Luke’s > 
feelings to the uttermost. She approached the spot 
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where Luke with folded arms was standing, and 
jeaning familiarly upon the arm of Mark, said 
laughingly :— 

“ Why don’t you dance, Luke? 
find a partner for you.” 

Galled to the very quick, Luke answered with 
asperity—“'Thank you, Miss Dwyer, you have 
found one for yourself, and”—looking at Black 
Mark, asa jealous lover only can look—“ You'll 
pardon me, but I don’t like the sample.” 

Mark regarded him with a scowl of the deepest 
malignity, while Kathleen, the real feelings of her 
heart kept down by coquetry, exclaimed with 
a laugh :— 

“Don’t mind him, Mark, he’s only jealous, poor 
fellow. Come will you not dance again?” 

“Aye, and again, and for ever,” impetuously 
replied Mark, “ Come.” 

And as they went to rejoin the dancers, Kathleen 
caught the expression of Luke’s features, and there 
saw so much misery depicted, that she would have 
given worlds to have recalled her words. She 
yearned to implore his forgiveness, but her insati- 
able appetite for admiration restrained her. “ Ne- 
ver mind,” thought she, “ when the dance is over, 
I can easily make it up with him,” and away she 
went, thinking no more about it. 

At the conclusion of the dance, her better feel- 
ings all predominating, she quitted Mark and rush- 
ed over to the place where Luke had been standing, 
but he was gone; with that unfeeling speech 
rankling in his heart, he had left. It was now her 
turn to be miserable; not all the soft speeches 
that were poured into her ear had power to con- 
sole her, but her annoyance was at its height 
when Black Mark, presuming upon the encourage- 
ment which she had given him, seated himself be- 
side her and in ardent language declared himself 
her passionate lover. Poor unthinking Kathleen, ‘ 
she had evoked a spirit which she had not power to 
quell, 

It was more than a week after, before Luke 
could bring himself to venture near Kathleen ; but 
finding that each succeeding day only ade. him 

more wretched, he determined to know his 
fate at once, and with a sorely palpitating heart he 
neared her abode, lifted the latch and entered; the 
first sight that met his eyes, was Mark and Kath- 
leen, sitting near to each other, the deep blush that 
crimsoned her to the very throat, evinced to Luke 
the interesting nature of their conversation. She 
could not speak, neither could he, but giving her 
one look which sank into her very brain, he left 
the place ; in vain she called after him, he turned 
but once—a deep curse was on his lips but his 
noble heart refused to sanction it. ‘ Farewell, be- 


Come, I'll 


loved Kathleen,” he cried, while bitter tears flow- 
ed fast as he spoke, “‘ May the good God protect 
you now, for you will need it.” 


And Luke rapidly 
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strode towards the village, inly determining to go 
to sea on the morrow, and never look upon her or 
his loved home again. 

Meanwhile Kathleen, apprehensive that he would 
do something desperate, implored Mark to follow 
and bring him back. With a contemptuous sneer, 
he answered, “ Do you think I’m a fool? No, no! 
Kathleen, you’ve gone too far with me to retract 
now. ‘The world sees and knows our intimacy ; 
the only barrier to our happiness was your foolish 
lover, Luke—he has taken the sulks, and gone 
away—our road is now clear. I love you better 
than a hundred such milk-sops as he could, so 
come—say the word!” 

“That word,” replied Kathleen firmly, “shall 
never be said by me.” 

‘“* Have acare, girl! fiercely retorted Mark, ‘I’m 
not a man to be trifled with ; you have led me to 
believe that you liked me, and you shall redeem 
the pledge your eyes at Jeast have given.” 

‘*Never! Mark Dermot, Never!” exclaimed 
Kathleen, rising from her seat; but with a fierce 
gesture, and a determined fire in his eye, Mark 
forced her down again, saying in a clear but ter- 
ribly earnest manner: “ Kathleen, from my youth 
up, I never allowed the slightest wish of my soul 
to be thwarted ; think you that I shall submit to be 
led or driven, coaxed near or sent adrift, at the ca- 
price of any living thing?—no! if you can’t be 
mine from love, you shall from fear; for” ratifying 
his threat by a fearful oath, “no obstacle shall 
exist between me and my desire.” 

“What mean you, Mark Dermot?” cried the 
terrified girl. 

“‘ No matter,” he replied, “ the choice rests with 
you. You cannot deny that your manner war- 
ranted me in soliciting your hand. Remember 
love and hate dwell very near each other—the 
same heart contains them both. Be mine, and 
every wish of your soul shall be aaiigeiede 
refuse me, and tremble at the cuanequenane 

“Heaven forgive, and help me,” inly prayed 
Kathleen, as the result of her weak conduct now 
made itself so awfully apparent. Thinking to en- 
list some good feeling from Mark’s generosity, she 
frankly acknowledged to him that her affections 
were entirely bestowed upon the absent Luke. 

She knew not the demon-heart in which she had 
trusted ; instead of inclining him to mercy, her 
words only inflamed him into ten-fold rage. 

“Vile woman!” he exclaimed, starting to his 
feet. ‘‘Have you then been making a scoff and 


jest—a play-thing anda tool of me? Better for 
you had you raised a fiend than tampered with me 
thus. How know I that you do not lie, even now, 
woman-devil. One word for all !—by your eternal 
hope, who is it that you do love?” 

“On my knees—Luke Bryant,” fervently said 
Kathleen.” 
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“Then wo to ye both!” cried Mark, casting her 
rudely from him and, with a look of intense hate, 
rushing from the cottage. 

There was a perfect tempest of rage in Mark’s 
breast, as he quitted Kathleen; plans of revenge, 
deadly and horrible, suggested themselves to him, 
and he nursed the devilish feeling within his heart 
until every humanizing thought was swallowed up 
in the anticipation of a sweeping revenge. On 
reaching the village, his first care was to find Luke ; 
upon seeing him, he started as though a serpent 
stood in his path. 

“ Keep away from me, Mark Dermot,” he stern- 
lyexclaimed. “Ifyou are come to triumph in your 
success, be careful, for there may be danger in it.” 

** Luke,” replied the other in a sad tone, “ we 
are rivals no longer. Nay listen, I bring you good 
news, there are not many who would have done 
this ; but what care I now—the fact is, like a sen- 
sible man, I am come to proclaim my own failure. 
Kathleen has refused me.” 

“ She has?” 

“As true as I’m alive —rejected me for you, 
Luke. Nay, as good us told me that she merely 
flirted with me to fix your chains the tighter. Cun- 
ning little devil—eh, Luke? Come, you'll shake 
hands with me now, I know.” 

“If I could believe you, Mark,” said Luke, the 
joy dancing in his very eyes. 

““T tell you she acknowledged to me that she 
never could love any one but you. Now amI not 
a generous rival, to carry his mistress’s love to 
another? She requested me to ask you to call in 
the morning, if you would have conclusive proof 
of her sincerity, and you would then find that she 
could never use you so again.” But now ’tis get- 
ting late, and as I have delivered my message, I 
shall leave you to dream of Kathleen and happiness. 
Good night—be sure and see her in the morning.” 
and they parted. 

Soon afterwards Luke missed his clasp knife 
with which he had been eating his supper, but 
after a slight search, thought no more of the matter, 
his very soul glowing with renewed delight at the 
thought of seeing his loved one on the morrow— 
that their differences should be made up, and all 
again be sunshine. 

About an hour after, as he was preparing to re- 
tire for the night, it suddenly eccurred to him that 
he would like to take a walk towards Kathleen’s 
cottage—perchance he should see her shadow on 
the curtain—he might hear her sweet voice—no 
matter, to gaze upon the home that contained her 
would at least be something; so off he started in 
that direction, a happy feeling pervading his every 
sense. Arrived within sight of her abode, he fan- 
cied he heard a stifled groan, but his thoughts 
steeped in joy dwelt not on it. In a moment after 
a distinct and fearful scream, as of one in agony, 
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burst on the stillness of the night. It came from the 
direction of Kathleen’s cottage. Inspired with a 
horrible fear, he ran wildly forward—another, and 
another terrible scream followed ; there was now 


no longer doubt—it was the voice of his Kathleen, | 


With mad desperation, he reached the place just in 
time to see the figure of a man, who in the doubt- 
ful light he could not recognize, rush from the door 
and disappear in darkness. In breathless horror 
Luke entered. Great Heaven! what a sight met 
his eyes. His beloved Kathleen lay on the blood. 
dabbled floor, in the last agony of departing nature, 
her beating heart pierced with many wounds; 
she saw and evidently recognized Luke, for ’mid 
the desperate throes of ebbing life, she clutched his 
hand in hers, essaying but in vain to articulate— 
she could but smile ; her eye glazed over—her hand 
relaxed its grasp—and with her gentle head rest- 
ing on his breast, her spirit passed away. 

All this was so sudden and fearfully unexpected 
to Luke, that he scarcely knew ’twas reality, unti! 
several of the surrounding neighbors, who had 
been alarmed by the outcry, came hastily in. 

“See!” cried one, “ ’Tis as I thought ; murder 
has been done.” 

“ And here is the fatal instrument with which it 
has been effected,” said another, as he picked up 
a gory knife from the floor. 
Luke. “That knife is mine,” said he, in the 
measured tone of one stricken down by terrible 
calamity. 

“ Yours?” they all exclaimed at once. “Then 
you have murdered her?” 

Luke only smiled—a ghastly, soul-crushed smile, 
most awful to look upon: at such a time, his heart 
was too full for words. Reason, which had been 
dethroned by this ynexpected blow, had scarcely 
yet returned to its seat, for all unconsciously he stil! 
held the lifeless form tightly clasped in his arms, 


It caught the eye of « 


gazing with a sort of stoney expression upon the } 


face of her who had been to him the world. 

It was not until they approached to s@ize him for 
killing her, that he seemed to be thoroughly aware 
of his position. 

“ What would you do, friends?” said he mourn- 
fully, as they endeavored to force him away. 
‘* Would you deny me the sad comfort of dying 
in her presence ?” 

‘‘ Have you not murdered her, wretch? ” cried 
one of the by-standers. 

“ What!— murder her—God 
bid,” he exclaimed. 

* Isnot this your knife?” 

“Ttis!” 

** And how came it here-—if not used by you— 
in this unknown manner?” 

“It was stolen from me by that arch demon 
Mark Dermot,” said Luke, shuddering to the very 
heart as he mentioned that name. 
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«That has got to be proved,” cried one of the 
crowd, who happened to be a friend of Mark’s, 
“ We can’t take your bare word for it. Let him be 
secured.” 

But Luke needed no securing. Listlessly he suf- 
fered them to pinion his arms; and in the same 
room with the precious casket which once con- 
tained his heart’s treasure, he abided the remain- 
der of the night, in a state of mental torture utterly 
incapable of being rendered into words. 

The morning after this awful occurrence, a 
coroner’s jury was summoned, and the identity of 
the knife having been proved, added to his own 
admission, and the fact of his having had a quarrel 
with her the day before being testified to, every 
circumstance tended to fix the guilt upon him ; a 
verdict was delivered accordingly, and Luke Bry- 
ant stood charged with the murder of one for 
whom he would willingly have shed his last drop 
of blood. 

With a degree of effrontery consonant with his 
general character, Black Mark made his appear- 
ance amongst the spectators who attended the 
inquiry, and was loudest in denunciation against 
the supposed criminal. It only remained now for 
the accused, who had been removed during the 
inquest, to be brought into the chamber of death, 
previously to the warrant being drawn out for his 
final committal, to be tried at the ensuing quarter 
sessions. He was conducted into the room; with 
a listless, apathetic gaze he looked around him 
him mechanically, for he cared not now what fate 
might do to him, when suddenly his eyes rested 
on Mark Dermott. The consciousness of every 
thing that had taken place, seemed all to flash 
through his brain at once. 

“ Murderer!” he cried, “Can it be that Hea- 
ven’s lightning slumbers! Friends!—behold that 
fiend ; who, not content with the life’s blood of one 
victim, now comes to triumph in a double mur- 
der!” 

“What means the fool?” contemptuously ex- 
claimed Mark. “Does he suppose that reasoning 
men will credit his ravings, or help him to shift his 
load of crime upon another's shoulders? ” 

“Aslam a living man—as there is a just God 
who knows the secrets of all hearts, there stands 
the murderer, Mark Dermot!” solemnly replied 
Luke. “Tt is not for myself I care, for Heaven 
knows that I would rather die than bear about 
this load of misery ; but that he should brave the 
angels with a shameless brow, he whose hands are 
crimsoned with her precious blood—it is too much ! 
—too mueh! ” 

“Then Luke Bryant,” said the coroner, “ you 
deny having committed this crime ?” 

“On my knees—before the throne of mercy— 
Ido!” 

“T trust then that you may’cause a jury of your 
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countrymen to believe so; but for me, I have only 
one duty to perform, and circumstances clearly 
bear me out in my assumption. I must send you 
to trial!” 

‘At this juncture, one of the jurymen who 
thought he could perceive a meaning in Mark’s 
peculiar, ill-concealed glance of savage delight, 
begged to be heard: keeping his eye steadily fixed 
on Mark’s face, he said with solemnity :— 

‘When the judgment of man is in perplexity 
as to the author of crimes like these, the aid of 
Heaven may well be solicited, that it might be 
mercifully pleased to give some indication by 
which the innocent might be prevented from suffer- 
ing for the guilty. We have an old tradition here, 
that if a murderer lays his right hand upon the 
breast of his victim, swearing upon the Holy Gos- 
pel that he had no act or part in the deed, speak- 
ing truly, no results will follow ; but if he swears 
falsely, the dead itself will testify against him ; for 
the closed wounds will re-open their bloody 
mouths, and to the confusion of the guilty one 
the stream of life will flow once more for a short 
space! It seems to me, that this is a case in 
which The Test of Blood might be applied not 
vainly. 

“ Willingly !—most willingly will I abide the 
test,” exclaimed Luke. 

“ And you?” said the juror, with a penetrating 
glance at Mark. 

“JT!” said the latter, with an attempt at reck- 
lessness, *“‘ What is it to me?—why should I be 
subject to such mummery—who accuses me?” 

“T do!” thundered Luke, “and I now insist 
upon his going through the trial—myself will point 
out the way.” So saying, he approached the life- 
less body, and sinking on his knees, laid his right 
reverently on the heart, saying— 

“‘ My blessed angel! if thy spirit lingers near, 
thou knowest that this hand would rather let my 
life blood forth, than offer thee the shadow of 
an injury !” 

They waited an instant—all was quiet ; mean- 
time, Mark, persuading himself that it was but a 
form, and yet trembling to the very core, advanced. 
All eyes were upon him; he paused—cast a glance 
around, and grinding his teeth savagely, cried out: 

“‘ Why do you all fix your gaze onme? I’m 
not afraid to do this piece of folly” He advanced 
another step—again he hesitated ; heartless—bru- 
tal—though he was, the spell of a mighty dread 
was in his soul. His face grew livid; the blood 
started from his lips; large round drops burst from 
his forehead and rolled down his ashy cheeks. 
At last, with a tremendous effort, he knelt, and 
attempted to stretch forth his hand—it seemed 
glued to his side. Starting to his feet again, he 
cried fiercely :— 

“I will not do it—why should I?” 
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“You cannot!—you dare not!” solemnly eja- 
culated Luke. “ If you are guiltless, why should 
you fear?” 

“Fear!” screamed the other, “I fear neither 
man nor devil—dead nor living,” suddenly placing 
his hand upon the breast of the dead! 

** See—see!” cried Luke, wildly, “‘ The blood 
mounts up!—it overflows! 

‘“‘It’sa lie!” madly exclaimed Mark. 

But it was no lie; the ruddy stream welled 
upward through those gaping mouths, and flowed 
once more adown her snowy breast, a murmur of 
awe and surprise breaking from the assembled 
group ;—whilst shivering to the very heart, the 
terrors of discovered guilt and despair seized upon 
Mark. 

« Curse ye all!” he roared. “ You would juggle 
my life away; but you shall find I shall not part 
with it so readily.” Hastily drawing a pistol, it 
was instantly wrested from him. Several of the 
by-standers flung themselves upon him; but the 
desperate resistance which he made, added to the 
frightful internal agony which he had just endured, 
caused him to break a blood vessel ; and in raving 
delirium, the hardened sinner’s soul wended to its 
last account in the presence of those whom, in his 
reckless villainy, he had expected to destroy. 

Wonder succeeded wonder; and the mystery 
was soon discovered to be no mystery at all, but 
the natura! instrument in the hands of Providence 
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to confound the guilty. As relapsing into his fo;. 
ier listlessness, Luke was intently gazing on the 
body of his beloved, suddenly his heart gave one 
tremendous throb. 

‘“‘ Hush!” he exclaimed, with anxious, trembling 
voice, “* For Heaven’s love, be silent for an instant ' 
I thought I heard a sound like Ha! there it js 
again—a gasp—a gentle sob, and scarcely audible, 
but distinct as thunder within my soul—there’s 
warmth about her breast—her eyelids tremble. 
The God of Mercy be thanked!—she lives—she 
lives!” and Luke sunk upon his knees ; a copious 
flood of tears, the first he had ever shed, relieved 
his overcharged feelings. 

It was true, she did Jive ; from loss of blood only 
had she fainted, and the excessive weakness had 
thus far prolonged the insensibility; none of the 
stabs had reached a vital part, and it was the first 
effort of nature to resume its suspended functions 
which had caused the blood once more to circulate, 
just at the instant which so signally established 
the guilt of the intended murderer. 

It only remains for me to say, that Mark Der- 
mott’s previous bad character prevented much 
sympathy being felt for a fate so well deserved. In 
process of time Luke’s devoted love was well re- 
warded. Kathleen recovered from the effects ot 
her wounds—gave him her hand, and profiting by 
the terrible lesson which she had received, made 
an estimable, virtuous and affectionate wife. 





GOOD BYE. 





BY M. 


Cc. 


HILL. 





My bark is all ready, 
The breeze bloweth steady, 
To waft m@away, 
And yet I delay, 
*Till I write on the innermost leaves of my heart, 


The names of those dear ones from whom I now part. 


Sheet home and belay! 
Heave anchor! away ! 
Ease off the main sheet, 
With a turn round the cleet! 
For I’m off on the wings of the north western blast, 


While my colors are waving “good bye” from the mast. 


Top gallants, away! 


Spread canvass to day! 
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And we'll shout a “ good bye”’ 
With a watery eye; 
And those tears of regret, O we’!l dush them away, 


To the winds and the waves and the beautiful spray. 


Pulaski! * “ good bye,” 
Thy river, thy sky, 
Have wooed me to stay, 
Yet I cannot delay; 
For I’m off on the wings of the north-western blast, 


And my colors are streaming “‘ good bye ” from the mast, 


“Good bye! Good bye!” from the mast. 





* A village in Oswego county N. Y. 
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In the Seamen’s Traditions collected by H. Schmidt, 
the Legend of the Klabotermann, “ Klabauther- 
mann,” as he calls it, is said not to be correct- 
ly given. The following is the tradition as it is 
current on the northern cvast, and particularly in 
the small islands in the German Ocean. 
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A long time ago there lived, on the rocky island 

of Helgoland, a poor widow whose husband, like 
most of the islanders, had been a bold and able 
sailor. He was boatswain on board hisship. She 
was lost in a violent storm, and the boatswain, 
’ with many others, along with her. 
The widow, whose name was Margaret, mourn- 
ed day and night for his death ; and wept so much 
that she lost her sight entirely. Now seemed her 
» cup of misery to be full, for poverty was added to 
her other sufferings. Her only possession was a 
very small house, and a son fourteen years of age, 
whose name was Peter. Peter was her only con- 
solation in the midst of hardships. He was a lad 
' ofexcellent heart, and had the fear of God before 
, his eyes. His filial devotion was most exemplary ; 
for not only did he forgo the delight of a seaman’s 
free life, to stay at home with his blind mother, but 
he was never weary of working for her, and scorn- 
ed not the lowest employments nor the poorest 
wages, so that she might live comfortably and not 
want for any thing. Nevertheless, ail his toil avail- 
ed not to keep them from penury: he was forced 
' to borrow upon the security of his house. Thus he 
’ performed the duties of an affectionate son for four 
, years, often denying himself meals that his mother 
might have abundance ; though he never allowed 
her to suspect that he wanted food. 

At length it pleased Providence to release the 
, poor woman from the wants and pains of this lite. 
; Before her death, she gave thanks to Heaven for 
> having given her so good a son; blessed him, and 
commended him to Divine protection throughout 
his future life. Peter wept, and thought if his dear 
parent were only spared to him, he would be con- 
tent to labor on land all his days ; to weave nets, 
or do any thing else that other young men would 
be ashamed to do, for her sake. When she was 
dead, he wept a long while ; then covered her face 
reverentially, and went out to make suitable ar- 
rangements for her decent interment. For this 
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THE KLABOTERMANN. 


BY MRS. E. 


F. ELLETT. 


purpose, he devoted the last few shillings he pos- 
sessed. He first engaged the services of a priest, 
then of the undertaker and sexton, and invited 
some old friends of his father to be present at the 
solemnity, and assist him in paying the last tokens 
of respect to the beloved corpse. When he return- 
ed home, he found the female mourners already as- 
sembled. ‘They drank coffee, and wailed, as was 
the custom for the dead. 

After the burial the pall-bearers, and those who 
assisted, returned to the house with Peter, where 
they were treated to the customary funeral feast of 
sweet buns, coflee, beer and tobacco. At evening 
all departed, well satisfied with the refreshment. 
Peter remained alone, and asked himself what he 
was next to do. 

The bailiff soon relieved the poor youth from the 
trouble of determining his own course. He sent 
for him and showed him a paper, on which were 
the names of those to whom Peter stood indebted, 
with the amount of debts. When the bailiff asked 
him if he meant to pay, the lad could only look dis- 
tressed, and reply—‘ Heaven knows I would glad- 
ly pay all my debts, but I cannot now.” 

“Very well,” said the bailiff, “I must make a 
register, for which you are to pay me two marks, 
and the clerk fourteen shillings, according to law.” 

‘‘T cannot,” answered Peter; “I have nota 
half-penny in the world.” 

“Then,” said the bailiff, “I must distrain ; 
for the costs of judgment must be paid. Your 
house will be sold to the highest bidder, and the 
money will go to satisfy your creditors, and defray 
expenses so far as they or the law have claim up- 
on you.” 

“ IT know well,” replied the youth, “that there 
will be nothing left.” 

And so it turned out; for there was hardly 
enough to satisfy the law’s demands. The bailiff, 
however, was merciful and gave Peter liberty to 
go where he pleased. 

He went at once to the harbor, where an English 
merchantman lay at anchor—a stately and beauti- 
ful ship. He inquired for the captain, and asked if 
he wanted an active sailor. The captain was 
pleased with his manners, made trial of him, and 
was so well satisfied—for Peter had learned the 
craft from his father, and sometimes accompanied 
him to sea—that the bargain was soon concluded 
205 
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Peter went on board the merchantman, and they 
sailed in a few days. 

Their first voyage was to London, Peter, 
though he felt deep emotion at leaving his native 
island, was very happy at sea. How enchanting 
seemed the free roving life of the sailor! When 
the proud ship flew onward before a brisk wind, 
ploughing the crystal waves, and dashing the spray 
high overhead, while the sun shone bright, and 
joy was in every heart, the sailor would not have 
exchanged his life for all the treasures on land. It 
is true, there were seasons of cloud and storm and 
terror; but the ship was good and stout, and her 
crew brave ; and the dangers they worked through 
but enhanced their cheerfulness when past. 

The first voyage was very prosperous, and with- 
out the occurrence of a single mischance, the ship 
entered the London harbor. While at sea the cap- 
tain had every reason to be pleased with his new 
sailor. He was always cheerful, and even sportive 
with his comrades ; but still thoughtful and pious, 
and esteemed by the whole crew. Not one of 
them but would share what he had with him, for 
the sailors knew him to be poor, though he never 
seemed to want any thing. He was called famil- 
iarly “ poor Peter.” 

Their luck was destined to be short-lived. The 
good captain fell sick, and died in London. An- 
other captain was appointed to the ship, who prov- 
ed a very wickedman. The steersman, who came 
with him was as evil-minded as himself; and the 
sailors, to a man, refused to sail under such com- 
mand. ‘They left the ship, all except Peter, who 
knew not where else to go: and who was asked by 
the new captain, with friendly words, to remain in 
his service. Bad as he was, he had his reasons for 
wishing to have one honest and pious seaman on 
board. The rest of the crew were of his own 
stamp. 

Peter’s old companions shook their heads when 
they heard he was to stay, and the ship was to 
sail to the African coast. ‘ Poor Peter!” they 
all said. Had they known what a protector he 
had brought on board with him from Helgoland, 
they would not have thought him to be pitied. 

This powerful protector was no other than the 
Klaboitermann of the ship, who had given Peter 


a token, on his first coming on board, that he was ° 


kindly disposed towards him and would be his 
friend. The Klabotermann is on shipboard what 
the goblins or fairies are who inhabit houses, or 
what the trolds or dwarfs are to the woods and 
mountains, or the gnomes or kobolds to the mines. 
It is an innocent sprite, that works to keep good 
order in the ship, and never jorsakes it till it is 
about to sink. A ship haunted by the Klaboter- 
mann cannot be lost, so long as he does not leave 
it, which he will not do, unless the crew are all 
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evil disposed, or unless the captain or some one in 
authority does something to vex him. Like 4) 
other goblins, he is at times very capricious and 
easily to be moved to anger. The Klabotermany 
never allows himself to be seen so long as he js 
disposed to stay in the ship, except sometimes by 
one chosen person. But he can be heard often a: 
work. At times he moves the chests and lading, 
when there is danger from a squall of wind, pa 
the sea runs high. He is also busy on the deck 
pumping out the water that has got into the hold: 
and if the ship springs a leak that is not observed, 
he will keep up a hammering on the place where 
it is, till the carpenter comes and mends the leak. 
He has much to do also in the tackling ; and is 
very angry if he discovers that the sailors are 
negligent about this. In such a case he will 
tangle the ropes and cords, and then from the 
masthead mock at the men with malicious laugh- 
ter and roguish words or tunes. If at any time 
this sprite becomes visible to the whole crew, it is 
a certain sign that the ship is doomed to destruc. 
tion. On this account the superstitious sailors 
dread nothing so much as the appearance of the 
Klabotermann. 

The voyage on which Peter accompanied the 
new captain and crew was not so prosperous as 
the first. The wind was favorable but not 
strong; and though the ship was a first rate 
sailer, she made but slow progress. Peter now 
observed with pain, how unprincipled and im- 
pious a man was the captain, and what a disso- 
lute set were his comrades. These last took 
pleasure in venting their spleen on the good youth, 
and played him ali sorts of ill-tricks. Not only 
that, but they laid the blame of every thing that 
went wrong upon him, so that the mate ordered 
him more than once a taste of the rope’s end. 
The Klabotermann stood his friend, however, and 
prevented him from being hurt by the machina- 
tion of his enemies. He also managed i: so 
that the wicked sailors were found guilty of the 
faults they had charged on Peter, and were them- 
selves punished with the repe’s end. Once, too, 
when the mate, enraged at the lad for his uniform 
piety and goodness, on some frivolous accusation 
ordered him to be beaten, the Klabotermann sud- 
denly roused the captain to fury, so that he rushed 
forward, seized the rope and laid it over the 
shoulders of the mate himself. 

Thus they approached the end of their voyage. 
They were not far from the African coast. ‘The 
day had been clear, and the wind favorable. On 
a sudden, the ship stood still, as if nailed to the 
water; and there was a dead calm. The sailors 
were quite put out, and looked at each other and 
at the sails that hung loose from the masts, as if < 
they knew not the meaning of this. The captain 
walked restlessly about for some time and then 
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> broke into a furious oath, as he noticed a small 
} white cloud on the edge of the horizon to the 

northeast. It was rapidly rising and spreading 
over the sky. 

«A storm!” muttered the crew; “a storm 
brewing!” It wasso. The cloud still rose and 
| spread, exchanging its white appearance for a 
dull, gloomy gray. 

In less than two hours it covered the top of the 
mainmast. ‘The heavens were black, and the sea 
had that peculiar appearance it wears before a 
storm. There was a frightful stillness, only 
broken by the captain’s voice and the shrill call of 
the boatswain. 

The storm came on with tremendous violence. 
There was a keen flash of lightning, and then the 
winds howled as if let loose from all their caves 
and the sea began to swell and roar, the waves 
dashing with terrific fury upon the sides of the ship 
and sweeping her deck. 

It was a fearful scene. The helpless ‘vessel 
reeled and staggered, tossed about like a feather at 
mercy of the wild waters. Now she was carried 
upon the summit of some mountain billow, now 
> hurled down again into the black and yawning 
» abyss. Her strained timbers creaked and groaned 
amidst the wild uproar, till it seemed that she must 

every moment be torn asunder. 

The crew struggled bravely, but in vain, against 
the powerof the storm. Another flash of light- 

; ning—it shattered the mainmast, and struck the 
, boatswain, who fell lifeless on the deck. A giant 
wave swept the pilot overboard, and broke the 
handle of the helm. ‘The captain ordered guns to 
be fired as a signal of distress ; it was done ; and 
hope teanimated the crew, as they heard the shot 
answered from a distance. Again and again the 
signal was repeated; and at last some of them 
' fancied they could see a sail nearing them. It 
approached swiftly ; the outline of a ship could be 
distinctly seen ; it came nearer and nearer. Horror 
of horrors! by the gleams of lightning the sailors 
could see that the deck of the strange ship was 
’ covered with skeletons! These ran to and fro, 
, as if busy—singing, or rather howling in chorus 
; afrightfal death song. On the very point of the 
_ bowsprit sat a little old man in sailor’s dress, 
but all in white, with a white, high pointed cap on 
his head,-and a short pipe in his mouth, from 
which he shot out sparks as he smoked, 

“The carmilhan!” shouted the terrified crew 
of the ship in’ distress, as with one voice. At the 
same instant a broad glare streamed across the 

' sky, lighting up the wild waste of waters, and 
they saw another little man, similar in appearance, 
, sitting on their own bowsprit. 

“ The Klabotermann !”’ was the despairing cry 

of the sailors; and from the spectre ship came 
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repeated the terrific words like a mocking echo— 
“ The carmilhan! The Klabotermann!” 

The spectre, ship came along side ; the Klaboter- 
mann sprang from the bowsprit of the doomed 
vessel into the sea. At the same instant there 
was a deafening crash ; the merchantman went 
to pieces and sank, and the death-ship glided 
away. 

The good Peter was not swallowed up with the 
rest in the deep; for before the ship went down, 
scarce knowing what he did he had leaped into 
sea after the Klabotermann. For some time he 
lost all consciousness. When at length he came 
to himself, he was lying in the large boat belong- 
ing to the merchantman. Beside him was a flask 
of rum, a cask of water, two kegs of biscuit and a 
large piece of smoked meat, all which the goblin 
had saved for him in the boat. When Peter first 
opened his eyes, he saw the Klabotermann sitting 
in the forward part of the boat. The sprite nod- 
ded kindly to him, then vanished, and Peter saw 
him no more, though he was continually aware of 
his presence and protection. 

For many days the youth sailed over the sea in 
this open boat, without seeing ship or land. But 
his courage did not fail; commending himself to 
God, he worked all day to navigate his little 
vessel, and at night lay down and slept in 
peace. 

At last, one night, he was awakened by feeling 
the boat strike against the ground. He knew he 
must have come to land somewhere; but it was 
so dark he could not see, and he was obliged to 
wait for daylight. Nevertheless, he could not 
sleep for anxiety. 

Daylight came ; the sun rose like a ball of fire 
from the deep, flinging a purple hue over the 
waves. Peter uttered a heart-felt thanksgiving, 
and looked to see where he was. He started— 
rubbed his eyes—but it was no dream. He was 
close to his own dear native island, whither the 
good Klabotermann had towed him. He brought 
his boat to the dock, landed, and met several of 
his old companions. They were astonished when 
they heard his story, and several said they should 
like to go tosea with him. When he went to re- 
move his things from the boat, he found the other 
keg filled, instead of biscuits with hard thalers and 
guineas. These also the Klabotermann had res- 
cued from the ship for his favorite. 

Thus “Poor Peter” became suddenly a rich 
man. He purchased a ship for himself, in which 
he made many voyages between Helgoland and 
Hamburg. 

After several years he married, and was the 
father of a numerous family. He continued through 
a useful and virtuous life to be the favorite of the 
good natured Klabotermann. 
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GOLDEN RULES IN RHYME. 


FROM A 


MATRON 


BY FRANCES S. 





TO A MAIDEN. 


OsGOooD. 


““ While I touch the string, 
Wreathe my brows with laurel; 


For the song I sing, 


Has for once a moral !’’—Moorr. 


Come listen, while in careless rhyme, 
Some golden rules I give you, 

That you may hoard the wealth of Time 
And Life may not deceive you. 


In childhood’s hours, when in the sun, 
Our sportive group assembled, 

And off our frail pipes, one by one, 
The glittering bubbles trembled ; 


If mine with lovelier lustre shone, 
Or higher soared, what trouble ! 

My brother, leaving all his own, 
Blew out my beaming bubble! 


And thus the world—when young romance, 
Her airy dreams is weaving, 

And hope’s soft rainbows o’er them dance, 
As radiant, as deceiving. 


Thus will the world, my child, destroy, 
With treachery more refined, 

The soaring dreams of love and joy, 
The bubbles of the mind ! 


Then yet in time a lesson learn, 
From one who learned too late, 

That world, whose laugh we laugh to scorn, 
Her fiat—here is fate! 


When honor, placed in reason’s scales, 
Outweighs THE OWL’s opinion, 

All free and fearless, trim your sails, 
And steer for Heaven’s dominion! 


But still in trifles, where no wrong 
Can come of yielding to her, 

Oh! chord with her’s your eureless song, 
And of her smiles be sure! 


When love would fling his flowery net 
Around your joyous spirit, 

Ask not for rank, or wealth, or wit, 
But yield to manly merit. 


Remember—love but seldom strings 
His flowers on golden wire, 
Remember—wit has wanton wings, 
That might put out his fire. 
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Your heart be like a stainless glass, 
Where fleeting, outward graces 
But lend their heauty as they pass, 

And leave behind no traces; 


On which—its subtle nature’s such, 
The gem of gems—in glory 

The diamond, with its lightning touch, 
Alone can write love's story, 


As tothe moon, the ocean's tide 
Subjects its strength unruly, 

So let a light from Heaven, love, guide 
The tide of passion truly. 


If sorrow come—resist it not, 
Nor yet bow weakly to it; 

Look up to meet the Heaven-sent storm ; 
But see the rainbow thro’ it! 


And let not pleasure’s reckless hands 
Too often shake time’s glass, love, 

At best, the few and priceless sands 
Too surely, swiftly pass, love ! 


And seek not bliss on airy heights, 
Where dizzy power doth rally ! 

The “ fragrant little heart’s ease ’’ lights 
The lowliest, humblest valley. 


The gem, that clasps a royal robe, 
The worldling’s eye may dazzle, 

But love—will light his glow worm lamp, 
In cot, as well as castle. 


The magic flower in Erin’s Isle, 
That bears about a blessing, 
Perchance is but good-humoutr’s smile, 
A kindly heart’s caressing. 


If comes a blow. from friend or foe, 
With earnest good avenge it, 

‘The sandal-tree, with fragrant sigh, 
Perfumes the axe that rends it.”’ 


Be like the sun, whose eye of joy 
Ne’er on a shadow lay, love! 

Be like the rill that singeth still, 
Whate’er be in its way, love! 
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THE POET TO HIS BRIDE. 
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Ne’er waste your heart in vain regret, 
Tho’ youth be dimmed by care ; 
“ For lovelier flowers than summer wreaths, 
May twine in winter’s hair.”’ 


With childlike trust, look forward still ; 
For Heaven is always near 

“ Full oft our very fear of ill 
Exceeds the ill we fear.” 


Nor question Fate! the world-ship still 
Under sealed orders sailing ; 

"Tl were best, the great Commander’s skill, 
To trust with faith unfailing. 


Nor idly waste the golden hours, 
The plumes of Time’s swift wings, dear, 
The watch must still be wound to work, 
Or rust corrodes its springs, dear. 


If once a purpose pure and high, 
You form, for nought forego it! 
‘The mulberry leaf to silk is changed, 
By Patience,” says the poet. 


Let Fancy fly her fairy kite, 
And light with wit its wing ; 

But oh, lest it go out of sight, 
Bid Reason hold the string ! 


For soaring where the poet’s heaven, 
With starry gems is spangled, 

It might, by Folly’s zephyr driven, 
In moonshine get entangled. 

Yet sneer not thou at those who rise 
To loftier delusions ; 

“ Great truths are oft,” the sage replies, 
Foreshadowed by illusions.’’ 


Confide in Friendship’s right good will ; 
But not too often task it ; 

“It is the highest price we pay, 
For any thing, to ask it.”’ 
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If Nature’s glorious overture 
Discordant seem to be, love, 

Be sure your heart is out of tune, 
And try the sounding key, love! 


Let more than the domestic mill, 
Be tuned by Feeling’s river ; 

Let Charity “ begin at home” 
But not stay there forever. 


Look on the poor, with pitying eyes, 
And ‘ reason not the need ;"" 

For angels in that mean disguise, 
May often ask their meed. 


But if a debt by honor sealed, 
Uncancelled yet remain, 

Oh, ne’er to generous impulse yield, 
What Justice asks in vain! 


Be frank and pure and brave and true, 
True to thyself and Heaven ; 

And be thy friends, the gifted few ; 
And be thy foes forgiven. 


And hold thyself so dear, so high, 
That evil come not near thee, 

That meanness dare not meet thine eye, 
And Falsehood fly and fear thee! 


Think not to aim the shafts of wit, 
At all that’s mean or narrow ; 

But oh, before you bend the bow, 
Be sure it holds the arrow! 


Command your temper, guard your tongue, 
Lest they have sway undue ; 

For deeds, not words, the bell be rung, 
Which fame may ring for you! 


And so, if from my careless rhyme, 
You cull the rose of Reason, 

I have not wasted all my time, 
But said “a word in season.” 
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I cannot tell thee all the love that dwells within my heart 

To thee, my fairest, dearest one, for deeply loved thou art, 

Beyond compare with whatsoe’er the fertile earth may 
yield, 

Or gems, that deep in ocean’s bed lie hidden and coricealed. 

! know that there are brilliant eyes and locks of auburn hair, 

And virgin forms of chastest mould, all beautiful and fair; 

And they may add the jewelled zone, while bright and pre- 
cious pearls 

May sparkle in their native light amid luxuriant curls ;— 

And they may move in graceful dance on “light fantastic 
toe ” 

While blushing joy and merriment in every feature glow; 

— may breathe bewitching words, but what are they 

© me, 
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So long as I am truly loved, my beautiful, by thee? 


I would not change the faintest smile on those dear lips of 
thine, 

Or glance from that bright eye which speaks mine own for- 
ever mine, 

For lighted hal! or festive board, they’re not the spots for 
me— 

I could not breath the tainted air of midnight revelry. 


Since thou hast joined thy fate to mine, my dearest and my 
own, 

I will not envy ought of joy that other hearts have known ; 

My own blest home an Eden is, and dearer far to me, 

Than honor, glory, wealth or fame—’tis shared, my love, by 
thee. 
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THE TRUE FRIEND. 


BY T. s. 


“I pexieve I am one of the best friends he has. 
But, if he doesn’t change a good deal, I shall have 
to cut his acquaintance,” said a young man, named 
Ellis, pettishly. He was speaking to a group of 
two or three persons. 

“So shall I,” was replied by one of the com- 
pany. ‘ His manner, at times, is really insufferable.” 

**What is there in Gordon’s manner so very 
peculiar,” asked another of the group, who had 
listened for some time in silence to sundry vague 
allegations against an absent friend. This indi- 
vidual’s name was Carver. 

‘‘ Enough to make him a very omtuneds com- 
panion at times. Have you ever differed in opin 
ion with him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Didn’t he insult you before you were done talk- 
ing?” 

“ No.” 

*¢ Can you say as much?” 
of the company. 

«“ No.” 

“* How did he insult you?” asked Mr. Carver. 

“By his words and manner. The first were 
rude, and the latter was anything but the manner 
ofa gentleman. Have you never observed this 
marked defect in his character?” 

“‘I certainly have noticed that he is sometimes 
very unfortunate in the choice of his words while 
engaged in argument, and that his way of express- 
ing himself is not always as guarded as it should 
be.” 

“Humph! I should think not. 
is downright insulting.” 

* O, no, gentlemen.” 

“Yes he is. He has insulted me over and over 
again, until I am out of all patience with him,” 
replied Ellis. 

“ Insulted you over and over again?” said Car- 
ver. “That is strange! No man should ever 
insult me deliberately more than once. I wonder 
that you suffered him to repeat the outrage. An 
insult, of course, is in the intention of the person 
who offers it.” 

“ Tdon’t pretend to say that Gordon meant to 
insult me.” 

*‘ Then it was not really an insult ; 
come from the will. 
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The fact is, he 
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intended to give offence. You daily charge that 
upon him?” 

“Ohno. But still his manner of spc aking, and 
the words themselves that he utters, are often ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming and calnsiened to outrage 
the feelings of almost any one. For instance, it 
was only last evening that in conversing with him 
he said, with a slight curl of the lip—* You don’t 
know what you are talking about! Now call 
that downright rudeness.” 

‘So dol,” returned Mr. Carver. 
think Gordon intended to be rude?” 
“JT am sure don’t know. I should hope not.” 

“Don’t let your feelings carry you away. Are 
you not very certain that he was innocent of any 
such an intention ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps he was, but then there is no excuse for 
such conduct. It is easy enough to be a gentle- 
man.” 

‘¢ Not so easy, perhaps, as you may think. Every 
one has something about him that offends more or 


“ But do you 


less certain persons who come in contact with him, 


yet all the while he is perfectly unconscious of the 
fact and innocent of any intention to offend. And 
yet this rough corner on his character may be one 
of the deformities of self-love, to which his partial 
eyes are blind. We should let our charity for each 
other stand upon a broad basis.” 

“That is, should tolerate what is wrong in 
others.” 

“‘ We should tolerate it far enough to give us the 
power to aid others in its removal—not tolerate it 
by calling evil good. Suppose, now, you were to 
get angry with Gordon, because he suffered him- 
self in the warmth of an unguarded moment to 
speak with seeming discourteousness—do you think 
that would help him to correct his fault of char- 
acter?” 

{don’t know that it would. But I cannot 
exactly see what I have to do with helping him to 
correct his faults; let him correct them himsell. 
Let him learn to be a gentleman if he expects to 
associate with gentlemen.” 

“ So say I,” was warmly responded by another 
of the company. ‘For one I see no reason {or 
tolerating such conduct. Ifa man doesn’t know 
how to treat people with, whom he is allowed to 
associate, with common civility, he ought to be 
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dropped. And I for one shall drop Mr. Gordon 
ifhe doesn’t take plagued good care of himself.” 

The individual against whom such severe things 
were said was a young man who had graduated a 
year or two previously at Havard University with 
distinguished honors. He possessed many good 
qualities but had all the faults so bitterly com- 
plained of by the persons just introduced. He 
was opinionated and pertinacious in adhering to 
his opinions. But what was worse he forgot, in 
the warmth with which he maintained his own 
views to respect the views of others. 
it was acommon thing for him to treat with a sort 
of contempt what others advanced in opposition to 
any favorite theory of science or philosophy that 
he held. It mattered little whether the opponent 
were aman of his own age ora man twenty years 
his senior. He treated one just as he did the 
other. 

To balance this were sincerity and a willingness 
to make sacrifices for the good of others. The 
defects in his character were marked and so were 
the good qualities. Of both he seemed unconscious. 
No one had ever made free to tell him his faults, 
and as he was not aware that he possesed the par- 
ticular fault complained of he could not cor- 
: rect it. 

Not long after the conversation given above 
had taken place, Mr. Carver fell in with Ellis, the 
young man who had expressed himself most warm- 
ly against Gordon. Aftera few general observa- 
tions the latter said— 

“ You remember what passed the last time I met 
you ?” 

“Ton.” 

“T have met Gordon since.” 

“ Have you?” 

“Yes. And it was as much as I could do to 
keep from insulting him. His manner was outra- 
geous. Ifit hadn’t been that there were ladies 
_ present I don’t know what I might have been 

tempted to do.” 

“You are wrong,” was Mr. Carver’s serious 
reply, “in permitting yourself for a moment to 
think of doing anything so highly improper. Why 
not rather go at once to Gordon and tell him in 
a friendly way that, although he may not be aware 
_ of it, his manner is at times not pleasant, and that 
ifhe would endeavor to correct it, he would make 
himself much more agreeable to his friends.” 

“That is humbly beg him to treat me with 
common civility. Oh no. I haven’t come to that 
yet. If he isn’t a gentleman he shouldn’t be per- 
mitted to associate with gentlemen. I don’t ask 
any one to tolerate me; to make sacrifices of feel- 
ing in favor of my boorishness.” 

“No. But it is barely possible that you may 
| have peculiarities of character that are not always 
_ the most agreeable to your friends.” 
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“Me! What do you mean, Mr. Carver?” 
The blood mounted to the young man’s face. 

‘Simply what I have said. We are none of us 
perfect. One sins against his fellow in this way, 
and another in that. We should all of us there- 
fore be indulgent toward the faults of others, that 
are not violations of moral law.” 

“* But what have you to bring against me, Mr 
Carver?” The young man’s wounded self-love 
would not permit him to see any thing but the in- 
sinuation that he was not perfect. 

“Tdon’t think you could bear to be told ofa 
fault.” 

“Why not?” 

“The mere intimation, on my part that you are 
not perfect, has disturbed you deeply.” 

“Oh yes I could. If you have any thing to say 
speak out plainly.” 

“ And you will promise not to be offended ?” 

* Certainly.” 


‘Very well. You never were at college?” 

“No.” 

“ But Gordon has passed through Havard Uni- 
versity.” 


“Yes, and I don’t see that it has made any 
thing wonderful of him. It hasn’t given him com- 
mon sense, nor a common perception of truth.” 

“¢ The fact that he has been to college and you 
not, doesn’t give you the right to offer him an in- 
dignity.” 

‘“¢ Mr. Carver, that is rather a singular remark.” 

‘“‘ No doubt it seems so, for the reason that you 
are perhaps as unconscious of having been rude to 
Gordon, as he is of having been rude to you.” 

“T rudé to Gordon or to any one? Impos- 
sible !’ 

“Not atall. Both you and I may, under cer- 
tain excitements, be led to say or do a rude thing 
almost unconsciously.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“ Let me specify, then,” said Mr. Carver. “A 
few weeks ago I was present when in a conver- 
sation with Gordon you made this remark. ‘I 
never saw a college-bred man in my life who had 
not about him a degree of self-sufficiency, or arro- 
gance, that made his society only tolerable Do 
you remember having said so ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, very well. And I meant to say it.” 

“ Because you were conversing with a college- 
bred man and meant to offer him an insult. Was 
that it?” 

“Why, no; not exactly. I did not wish to in- 
sult him.” 

“ Although you meant to hit him very hard.” 

‘“* Yes, I certainly did.” 

‘*Reverse the matter, or rather change posi- 
tions, and think how you would have felt had you 
been in his place. Do you think you would have 
treated the matter as coolly as he did?” 
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‘* T don’t know that I would.” 

“ Mr. Ellis—the fact is I must say plainly that 
I think you have done a much more offensive thing 
to him than he has ever done to you.” 

*“ But he provoked me to it.” 

“Tnnocently ; but you insulted him deliber- 
ately.” 

* No; don’t say that.” 

** You thought about what you were doing.” 

“ Partially ; but I was led away by an impulse. 
If I had reflected, I hardly think I would have said 
what I did.” 

** T am glad to find you so ready to see an error. 
Is it not possible, that if you were to speak as 
plainly to Gordon as I have spoken to you, he 
would be as quick to perceive his offensive peculi- 
arity ?” 

“ T hardly think he would.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Qh, he is self-sufficient and proud. He do 
wrong! Oh, no; that idea could not be entertain- 
ed foramoment. I should not like to be the one 
to tell him of a fault.” 

“ Because you think he would get angry, and 
take your kind effort as an insult.” 

“‘ certainly do.” 

‘“<T must give you credit for one thing, at least.” 

“¢ What is that?” 

“ The disposition to think the worst of your 
friends.” 

The young man felt much annoyed at this. His 
face colored and when he attempted to reply his 
lip quivered. He was conscious that the charge 
was not without foundation; and the idea that 
another should bring it home to him, wounded his 
pride and disturbed his feelings. 

“So you see, that even you are not without 
your faults,” coolly remarked Mr. Carver, the 
moral force and consistency of whose character 
enabled him to speak to all his friends with great 
freedom. 

“ And you are not at all backward in tolling. me 
of them.” 

‘“*‘ How much better that I should speak to you of 
your faults. I might talk about them to others, 
but could that do you any good?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“« And you would think me very much to blame 
if I were to do so.’ 

“ T should, most assuredly ; very much to blame, 
No man ought to talk about his neighbors dispara- 
gingly, unless he is guilty of some moral declen- 
sion. It can do no good and must do harm.” 

‘‘ The matter is clear enough, I perceive, when 
your good name is at stake. But you forgot this 
very sensible view when our friend Gordon was 
concerned.” 

Another flush passed over the young man’s 


face. At first he felt angry and could with dif- 
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ficulty refrain from uttering a harsh reply. By; 
he rallied his better feelings by a strong effort, 
and kept silence until he could speak as be. 
came him. 

“ You talk very plain sometimes, Mr. Carver,” 
he said, forcing a smile, 

“‘Isn’t it always best to be frank and honest 
with our friends?” 

‘“‘T suppose it is if we can be so.” 

‘‘T have been perefectly frank with you, and | 
hardly think you are offended with me.” 

*“ Oh,no—no. Certainly not.” 

‘*] suppose you act with similar frankness 
towards Gordon. I have heard you say that you 
were one of his best friends.” 

“T cannot do it.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘T am sure he would not take it kindly.” 

‘You are too positive. It is my opinion, that if 
some one would speak to him in the right spirit, 
and show him how offensive his manner often is, 
he would be very thankful for the hint and 
strive to reform himself.” 


“ He would never bear it. I know him too 


well.” 
“You do?” 
“Yes. He is puffed up with his good opinion 


of himself. So much so that he would instantly 
fling aside any one who would presume to point 
out a fault.” 

“ He has many good qualities.” 

‘Oh, yes. With all the unpleasant features about 
him ; I like him in many things.” 

** Are you anxious to give up his friendship ?” 

“Oh, not if I can retain both it and my self- 
respect.” 

‘“‘If it were not for his very unpleasant manners 
at times, he would be a general favorite.” 

“Yes. No one would be more liked.” 

“Then, it seems to me, that some one ought 
to go to him and plainly tell him his fault.” 

“‘ Tt might, or it might not do good.” 

‘* Still inclined, I see, to think the worst.” 

“‘T can’t help it.” 

‘“* Because you are 
plainer to you at this time.’ 

“Oh, yes—speak out.” 

“ Oh, it isnot worth while. I shall have to go 
to Gordon, I see. You are all quick enough to 
notice the faults of your acquaintances and ready 
enough to complain of them, but how few of you 
have the moral courage to go forward and seek 
in a right spirit the correction of those faults. 
But here comes Gordon now. There can be no 
better time for an interview on this unpleasant sub- 
ject than the present.” 

“Oh, no. Don’t say anything about it now 
for the world,” quickly replied the young man. 
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“J don’t care about his knowing that I made 
any complaint of him.” 

But Mr. Carver was not going to let him draw 
back from meeting the issue. Gordon came up at the 
moment and stopped with a pleasant salutation for 
his two friends. 

«“ You seemed to be in grave converse just now, 
or Ishould judge so from the expression of your 
faces,” he said. 

“And so we were,” replied Mr. Carver. 

«« What was the great and mighty subject ?” 

“ Yourself.” 

“Me!” 

“ You” ; 

“What have I done to cause a conversation 
about me to affect any of my friends so se- 
riously ?” 

The companion of Carver, looked at him im- 
ploringly. 

“] have heard a sad account of you,” said 
Carver. 

“« What have I been doing.” 

“Offending against the good laws by which 
social intercourse is conducted.” 

“T have.” 

“Yes, and the complaints against you are 
loud.” 

The countenance of Gordon, which before 
was smiling, now changed into a serious ex- 
pression. 

“Are you really in earnest?” he asked. 

“T certainly am; and if I had not met you 
now, should have called upon you at my earliest 
leisure.” 

“ Who accuses me?” 

“Here is one of your accusers,” was promptly 
replied ; and Carver looked at Ellis, who turned 
pale and seemed very much confused. He made 
out to stammer forth— 

“ T—]—don’t—know—that I accused Mr. Gor- 
don of anything. I—I—only objected to—to his 
manner of speaking sometimes.” 

“Is there anything offensive in my manner of 
speaking, Mr. Ellis? If there is, tell me at once 
what it is, and I will try to correct it. I shall not 
be offended, but really obliged to you.” 

“Spoken like a man, and just as I knew it 
would be,” returned Carver, in an animated 
tone. 

“But this is all a mystery, gentlemen. You 
allege something serious against me, and keep me 
in the dark as to its nature. Will you explain 
yourselves at once ?” 

“Its nothing of any great consequence,” remark- 
the weak minded Ellis. 

“T think it is of consequence and so did you 
just now,” was the rebuking reply of Carver. 

“ Am I aceused of any crime?” asked Gordon. 

“Only against good manners.” 
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“Is that all. Well, I stand almost ready to 
plead guilty even before the specific charge is 
made, for am well aware that I am not fault- 
less. But let the axe fall,and if it take off my 
very head I will not murmur. In what way have 
I sinned?” 

“In this,” replied Mr. Carver; ‘* You have not 
been generally courteous while engaged in an- 
imated conversation, especially if a difference of 
opinion arose. Your manner, and sometimes your 
language, is felt to be rude.” 

“ Indeed!” ejaculated Gordon, dropping his eyes 
to the ground and standing for some moments 
deeply abstracted. At length he said: 

‘‘This may all be so and doubtless is, but I am 
utterly unconscious of it. For having called my 
attention to it, I am very greatly obliged to you. 
I fee] deeply mortified to think that I could have 
so grossly violated one of the cardinal virtues of 
social life. But are you sure I have offended 
seriously.” 

“T have heard several young men, Mr. Ellis 
here among others, complain bitterly of your 
offensive manner, especially while in argument. 
And I myself have noticed that your manner is 
oftenslightly sneering when an opinion opposite 
to some favorite one of your own is advanced. 
This cannot but give offence. In the eyes of 
gentlemen it is almost unpardonable.” 

“From my heart I thank you for what you have 
said,” returned the young man. ‘‘I will en- 
deavor so to correct what is complained of as no 
more to injure the feelings of others. I would 
like to talk more about this now, for I was 
hurrying to fulfil an engagement when I came up 
and cannot stop a moment longer. So good-day, 
both of you. We will talk jmore about this 
hereafter.” 

And then Gordon hurried away, and left Mr. 
Carver and his companion alone. 

«What do you think of Gordon, now?” asked 
the former. 

Ellis tossed his head and replied, in a slightly 
contemptuous tone,— 

“ He talks fair.” 

“‘ And what is more, will act fair.” 

“We shall see.” 

And they did see. From that time, Gordon was 
very much changed. In conversation he was 
guarded, and was rarely betrayed into the rude- 
ness of which so much complaint had been 
made. 

I am sorry to have to record that the young man 
who had been most bitter in his complaints against 
the “college-bred” Gordon, never could forgive 
either him or Mr. Carver fully. Can the reader 
und: :stand the reason? 

In this rather imperfect sketch the writer has 
not succeeded in bringing out to his own satis- 
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faction all that was in his mind on the subject 
discussed. But he hopes enough will be seen to 
point a moral, if not very richly adorn a tale. 
To all who complain of offensive pecularities in 
their friends, he would suggest the propriety of 
imitating Mr. Carver in a frank avowal of the 
truth. In nine cases out of ten, it will be found 
that such a course will do good. We do not give 
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to others half the credit they deserve for hones: 
intentions and a generous desire to make them. 
selves agreeable. Very few men are offensiy, 
from design, but generally so from some detec: 
of character. A true friend will always seek ;, 
help another in the correction of his defects, raiher 
than be angry with him or meet an unintentiona| 
rudeness by a deliberate insult. 


BLIND LUCY. 


BY MISS C. 


LOUISE M. 


BRAWNER. 


Tue sweet resignation of the “ Blind Child,’’ touchingly related by Rev. George Alexander Noble in the March numberof 


the ‘‘ Columbian, ’’ suggested the following lines. 


** To-morrow I shall see.’’ 


The last faint hope was gone; the dear, dear eyes 

They strove with gentle skill to bind and heal, 
Were closed upon the earth and molten skies, 

And Lucy now could only hear and feel! 
Sweet Lucy, with her long, soft, golden hair, 

Her rosy lips, round cheek and brow of snow, 
Her form in infant beauty moulded rare, 

Must know but darkness while she lives below! 
In darkness, said 1; No! ’tis always light 

With beings liketo her, gay, buoyant, free ; 
Still smiling, hoping ’mid the hush of night, 

“ To-morrow, yes, to-morrow I shall see.” 


Oh, what a lesson do’st thou teach, fair one, 

To man, impatient man, when touched with gloom, 
He will not bless the ray thou call’st a sun, 

Nor let the heart-flower in his bosom bloom— 
Repining, suffering, on his onward way 

He slowly treads forever, ever blind ; 
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Lingers through all his starless, self-made day, 
And calls the author of his life unkind. 

Child Lucy, thou, with snowy lids pressed tight, 
Shut out from view of favorite flower and tree, 

Hast heart than man’s more blest for light, 
*Wakeus the thought, ‘to-morrow I shall see.” 


Hope on, sweet Lucy, hope—thy ange! mind 
Life’s lesser evils well may calmly bear, 
If ’neath the sudden stroke that made thee blind 
Thy fair young face such sunbeam smiles can wear— 
Pursue thy path, gem of a widow’s heart ; 
Dream of the blossoms and soft summer birds— 
Angels, methinks, must cheer such as thou art 
With gently whispered, soul entrancing words— 
Cast not away the spirit of thy mind, 
‘Tis worth a casket’s richest gems to thee; 
Hope, smile, endure to-day while thou art blind, 
For when the morrow dawns in Heaven, thou’ It see. 


LIFE. 


BY W. 


GILMARTIN, 





And what is Life ? a toilsome day of care, 
That's ever sinking unto night’s despair. 

We trust our woes with time will pass away, 
But in each morrow find them new to-day ; 
Yet onward seek the bubbles on the tide, 

That down life's rapid current glittering glide— 
Too late we find that we have toiled in vain, 
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And what we sought as pleasure find but pain. 
Oh who that here hath joy or pleasuse felt, 
Idolator that to earth’s idols knelt, 

Would hopes forgo that buoyed his spirits up, 
And mixed a sweet with sorrow’s bitterest cup— 
The blissful thought to leave life's idle breath, 
And rest in dreamless sleep—the sleep of death! 
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THE LITTLE TRUANT: 


OR MORNING AND NIGHT AT THE 


‘BIRDS NEST?’’ 





BY 


MISS Ce. LOUISE M. 


BRAWNER. 


“ But all alone in the forest at play, 
Chasing after the butterflies, watebing the bees, 
And hearing the wood-pecker tapping the trees.” 


7 


Tue first beams of a delicious June morning were 
smiling upon a lovely cottage, gleaming from amid 
spreading trees and blossoming vines, and striving 
with saucy eagerness to peep through the softly 
shaded windows of a large and airy sleeping room 
on the first floor. 

A rare picture of beauty, elegance and purity, 
was the latter; and its occupants, a slumbering 
mother and her child, objects that a painter 
would have gladly seized upon to represent his 
ideal virtue and innocence. The repose of the 
lovely infant was undisturbed, but that of its youth- 
ful parent seemed broken, though apparently by 
no unpleasant thoughts. She stirred frequently— 
half unclosed her large dreamy eyes, and murmured 
words of tenderness coupled witha name. Once, 
too, she rose from her pillow, put back the tasteful 
cap with its border of lace, that only partially con- 
cealed her black and shining hair, and bent for- 
ward as though striving to catch the sound of an 
expected footstep, while her cheek glowed with 
beauty and her soft mouth trembled with the 
eagerness of anticipation. But the sound—if sound 
she heard, for love’s watchers are oft deceived— 
died away, and she resumed her recumbent posture, 
drawing her little companion more closely within 
her embrace as she did so, and murmuring, “I 
thought it was Reginald, though long hours must 
glide away ere the moment he named arrives. 
Sleep calmly, my boy; nestle here, darling, where 
thou hast lain so long unsmiled upon by thy noble 
father, and wake in innocence and gladness to 
greet the loved wanderer—my own, my true-heart- 
ed Rivers,” and with the fond name yet on her 
lips the fair wife and mother slept again, and this 
time profoundly. 

The day-king had risen in unclouded majesty 
and glory, and kissed away half the dew-drops 
that sparkled on the petals of the fragrant flowers 
clustering round the sequestered dwelling of Mrs. 
Rivers, ere its mistress shook off the thraldom of 


' the delicious slumber that, afier many hours of 


restlessness, chained every faculty. A wild gush of 
melody from an adjacent grove, where a few of 








nature’s minstrels held their matin concerts, roused 
her. She sprang up quickly, letting fall gently 
and tenderly the small round head of her boy on 
the snowy pillow, just pressed by her own, and 
with a holy tranquility stealing over her exquisite 
features, knelt to pray. As in her dreams, a cher- 
ished name was whispered and blessings and love 
invoked; and then rising, she imprinted a fervent 
kiss on the flushed cheek of the little sleeper—put 
back with maternal care and tenderness the heavy 
curls clustering round the spotless brow—loosened 
the snowy night-slip—and unclosing the window, 
which descended to the ground, let in the balmy 
breath of morning to fan and cool him. Beau- 
tiful!—very, very beautiful looked that innocent 
slumberer, in his easy, graceful attitude, with the 
becoming night robe falling from his white and dim- 
pled shoulders and revealing the round and expan- 
sive chest. Aye, so thought his watchful young 
parent, for she lingered beside him ; departed and 
returned again many times, to caress and bless him 
ere she could engage in the employments of her 
neat household. 

Madeline Rivers had been wedded four years, 
and two of these had been passed in absence from 
his dear side who had wooed, won and rendered 
her forever happy. Captain Rivers took his beau- 
tiful bride with him at first, when he journeyed 
across “ the deep blue sea,” for she was an orphan 
—a stranger—the land of her birth widely remote 
from his—and wept so sadly when he intimated 
a wish that she should remain behind ; but when 
her joyous infant smiled upon and replied to her 
caresses, she consented, after much gentle persua- 
sion on Reginald’s part and showers of tears on 
her’s, to let his barque depart for a distant land 
uncheered by her sweet presence. Letter after 
letter reached her, filled with tender words and 
pleasant news, and in the fond perusal of these, and 
watching the growth, intelligence and hourly in- 
creasing graces of her child, Madeline almost 
failed to reckon the lapse of time. Two years 
closed safely, and she wept with joy over the 
words of Reginald’s last token of affection—he 
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was well—he was home ; home in his own native 
land, and he wrote :— . 

“T will be with you to-morrow, sweet wife—be 
with our boy; methinks I would know the darling 
amid a thousand. I have forsaken forever the 
wide, the blue, the boundless sea, and henceforth 
will be content to roam no farther than thou dost. 
Prepare, love, to greet your own true 

Reeinarp.” 

She did prepare, and with songs of gladness 
whiled away the day, and in pleasant dreams pass- 
ed the night preceding the appointed time for the 
wanderer’s return. How the morning dawned 
the reader has learned. With a bright smile 
wreathing her lip, Madeline busied herself in 
many little offices affection suggested ; arranged 
and re-arranged the favorite seat of the absent one ; 
drew out the long-neglected music stand and in- 
strument whose blended harmony once ascended 
from her pretty dwelling; spread with her own 
fair hands the spotless linen on the table, at which 
she had so much of late presided uncheered by his 
tender eyes, and then, seeing by the fanciful time- 
piece, brought by Reginald from a foreign clime as 
a bridal gift, that a full hour yet remained of the 
time appointed for his arrival, she amused herself 
by gathering a few of his favorite flowers and plac- 
ing them where he could not fail to remark their 
glowing loveliness; then advancing to the door of 
her sleeping apartment, she called her little boy by 
name. 

The sweet child had been accustomed to awake 
from his slumbers and reply to her music tones 
quickly and with a wild gush of joy, but on this 
glad morning his infant accents were hushed. 
Deeming him playfully silent, she crept softly to 
the couch, but started back in surprize, for it was 
unoccupied—the pillow bore the impress of the 
little head, and a remnant of Reginald’s last letter, 
for which the boy had prettily pleaded on retiring 
to rest the night before, lay beside it. Half alarm- 
ed, yet laughing at her fears, the young mother 
proceeded to hunt the truant, while she repeated 
his name loudly and clearly. Every nook in the 
chamber was scanned, even the curtains—as 
though folds of muslin could conceal ought so beau- 
tiful—were carefully examined, and the little crib, 
long deserted for a place by her dear side, was 
dragged from its nich and searched, but in vain. 
Antoine was not visible. 

Now truly distressed and trembling with agita- 
tation, Madeline summoned fer domestic and 
revealed the absence of her jewel. The girl strove 
to comfort her mistress with an assurance that it 
was but a freak of her pet’s; that he would soon 
tire of his hiding place, wherever it might be, and 
burst upon her vision laughing at her fears and his 
own bright thought, but Madelaine had flown to 
the open window, and seizing from a bush near a 
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remnant of ribbon, was weeping violently and ex. 
claiming, “ lost! lost!” 

Her keen glance had missed a pair of tiny shoes, 
whose gay and glittering ornaments so pleased the 
childish fancy of the loved one, and the bit of rib. 
bon matched with their fanciful ties. She heeded 
not the sympathy of her humble attendant; she 
turned from her kind suggestions, till wearied wit) 
excess of grief she sank into repeated fits of uncon- 
sciousness. 

When Madeline was sufficiently aroused from 
her enervating attacks to converse rationally, the 
sun was fast wending his way to the west—the 
plumaged warblers, that made their homes near 
he7’s throughout the livelong summeg, were sweetly 
trilling their parting lays, and the gems of the 
parterre, which had drooped all day beneath the 
ardent sunbeams, began to raise their gentle forms 
in anticipation of refreshing and pellucid drops 
to renew their grace and sweetness. A few kind 
neighbors, supposing their little favorite stolen, had 
taken different routes in pursuit of the cruel des- 
poilers of the “ Bird’s Nest,” as they termed the 
elegant cottage of Captain Rivers, but none of 
these had yet returned. The sad and unexpected 
bereavement with its unfortunate results, together 
with the non-appearance of her husband at the 
appointed moment, had nearly exhausted the frail 
strength of our heroine, and her affectionate at- 
tendant sighed when the voice whose exquisite 
melody had departed fell on her ear inquiring, 
“Where is my child—where is Reginald ?” 

The sympathizing Agnes could only whisper a 
hope that both were safe, but the sigh that burst 
from the lips of the bereaved dispelled all her forti- 
tude ; and when the once bright, gay form, sank 
pale and insensible again on her bosom, tears drop- 
ped thick and fast on the still features. And thus 
in painful illness and sad watching, the weary but 
beautiful day disappeared—evening, with its holy, 
calm and balmy breath, came on. 

As the last tint of twilight departed and the full 
and glorious moon. arose, a horseman of noble 
exterior rode swiftly along the road that led to the 
charming residence of Mrs. Rivers. Impatient to 
reach his destination, he diverged from the high- 
way and entered a quiet lane whose summer beav- 
ties were faithfully disclosed in the clear beams of 
heaven’s radiant candelabras. The perfume of 
countless blossom4 lavishly scattered around the 
delightful spot filled each sense with rapture, and 
he bared his expansive brow to the pleasant night 
air and glanced above, below, on either side with 
an interest that proved him a lover of nature and 
nature’s God. He had not ridden half the length 
of the richly carpeted passage when his courser 
started, trembled, and receded. Captain Rivers, 
for it was he, talked to him gently, caressed his 
sleek shoulders and strove to urge him forward, but 
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in vain. The gleaming of some white object 
through some dark foliage on his left, occasioned 
the animal’s terror, and Rivers dismounted to ascer- 
tain itsnature. He removed the clustering branch- 
es and varied wild flowers that intercepted his view 
and stood in a beautiful and perfect natural arbor, 
and there, on a couch of velvet grass in the centre 
of the fairy palace into which he had intruded, lay 
asleep a blooming child! ‘The small dimpled hands 
were stained with the juice of berries, and the full 
sweet mouth bore a tint of the same scarlet hue, 
while upon the loose white robe, from beneath which 
the tiny feet peeped out like snow-flakes, spots of 
a similar color were visible. A thrill pervaded the 
frame of the handsome gazer, and he murmured, 
the vicinage of his cottage occurring to him, ‘ Can 
ithe my child? And ifso why ishe here?” 

He bent enraptured over the sleeper, his noble 
heart melting with love for a creature so matchless ; 
and putting gently aside the thick dark curls, press- 
ed his lips to the child’s broad brow—his own in 
miniature. 

The boy stirred, and with the chain of slumber 
yet unbroken, softly lisped, ‘ Is he come, mama?” 

“Who, dearest?” questioned Rivers, trembling 
with varied emotions, for a second kiss had effec- 
tually roused the little object of admiration. 

The fair child gazed up in his face with a bold 
and fearless look, and replied by flinging his white 
arms about the intruder’s neck, clasping him 
in a warm embrace, while he shouted gleefully, 
“Who? my owr dear papa, and you are he, for 
the great black eyes of his picture dre like yours, 
and the lips mama kissed so many times, calling 
the gay painting ‘noble and kind Reginald’ are 
just the same as your own too. Oh! how glad 
the will be!” Then glancing round and seeing 
the moonbeams sparkling on the flowery couch 
from which he had risen, the fanciful objects of 
his admiration, his silken shoes defaced and rifled 
of their ornaments, the soiled slip, yet hanging 


) loosely from his dimpled shoulders as his tender 


mother had left it, the boy sighed heavily, and 


: burying his fair head in the bosom of the stranger, 


) 
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gave utterance to a wild burst of childish sorrow. 
“ What ails you, love—what grieves you, bright 
and beautiful one?” asked the intruder, with re- 
peated and warm caresses, 
“Antoine is naughty,” replied the truant ;” he 
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has been away all day and cannot find his home— 
he is afraid his kind mama will ery. Antoine is 
hungry too, for the pretty little birds left but a few 
berries.” 

**Oh, God! Madeline will die,” exclaimed 
Rivers vehemently. 7'hou away a whole day and 
I delayed! Boy, boy! I could not yield her even 
for an object so lovely, so innocent as thou;” and 
with a quick movement he sprang forward, whis- 
tled softly to his horse, and mounting with the 
covered jewel] in his arms, rode rapidly homeward. 

Silent and sad was every thing about his long 
unseen cottage—no tender wife sprang eagerly 
forward to meet and welcome the wanderer—no 
burst of childish gladness fell on his ears—his pretty 
boy slept again, slept on his preserver’s troubled 
breast, and with a sigh Rivers laid him upon a 
sofa, and with fearful apprehensions sought his 
sorrowing wile. 

**Oh, Reginald! you have returned to behold me 
wither,” she said faintly and sadly, as he drew her 
to his embrace with words of truth and tenderness. 
Cur boy, the jewel so carefully guarded till this 
day, is gone—lost—stolen! I cannot live without 
him !” 

** You shall not, love,” he answered soothingly. 
We will seek him together, seek him successfully, 
for what dove would long forsake a nest so soft as 
thou didst provide for him. Come with me, he is 
not far,” and with his strong arm about her slight 
form he led her to the truant’s side. 

‘Husband and child! safe—safe!”’ burst from 
the lips of the young wife and she knelt in grati- 
tude and praise to God. 

‘I have dreamed a bright dream, mama,” were 
the first words of the prattler at the “ Bird’s Nest,” 
the next morning. ‘I have dreamed a bright 
dream,” and he told how he had chased an azure- 
winged butterfly until he grew weary and rested 
under wide spreading trees, singing with the birds 
meanwhile, and sharing their dainty wild fruit— 
how he was far, far away from his dear home 
when evening came on, and how he knelt and 
prayed for his father’s return, and how speedily the 
petition was granted. 

His auditors smiled incredulously, and the saucy 
narrator, indignant at their want of faith in a 
dream so beauteous, pouted his sweet mouth and 
refused to continue its recital. 
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OUR FATHER. 


BY L. 


Our Father! At that hallow’d name 
The mists of buried years divide, 

Life’s morning star returns its flame, 
And memory’s portal opens wide. 


We see the brook, whose broidered edge 
The water-cress and violet lined, 

The old gray rocks whose towering ledge 
Was with a thousand legends twined.’ 


Our Father! He our tottering felt 
Forth in our infant wonder led, 
Amid the nested warblers sweet, 
Or ’neath the empurpled mountain's head. 


The wisdom high, or goodness meek, 

From stream, or flower, or stone could bring, 
And make the falling acorn speak, 

Some message from Creation’s King. 


The fireside glows !—and o'er the wall, 
Fantastic shadows lightly flit, 

While loving, and beloved by all 
In childhood on his knee we sit. 


Hand clasped in hand, and brow to brow, 
We list of ancient days the lore, 

Or feel the kindling spirit bow, 
Before the mighty chiefs of yore. 


She too was near, without whose smile, 
Each heartfelt joy was incomplete, 

The mother dear, who breathed the while 
The Hymn that made our sleep so sweet. 
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Our Father! At that image wake 


The power that curb’d the wayward wil), 


The love that sought the sway to break 
Of outward foe and inward ijl. 


The blushing fault that shrank away 
Before those features fixed and grave, 

The approving glance, whose sunpy ray 
New life to every virtue gave. 


Our Father! Change o’erspreads the scene! 


The faltering form, some prop doth seek, 
For palsying years have stolen between 
And deeply furrow'd brow and cheek. 


The watcher’s lamp at midnight streams, 
And soon a sad, funereal throng, 

Beneath the summer's lingering beams 
To the green church-yard pass along. 


There, side by side, in beds of dust 
Which budding wreaths of spring adorn, 
The guardians of our earliest trust 
Await the resurrection-morn. 


Ani there, while tenderest memories swell, 
And high the filial sorrows rise, 

The spirit from its inmost cell 
Invokes a Father in the skies ;— 


He, who supreme o’er Nature’s laws 
Unchanging holds His throne on high, 

And nearer to His children draws 
When earthly kindred droop and die. 
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FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 





BY MNEMOSYNE. 


Pure as the tintless snow of heaven, 
Fair owner, may these pages be ; 
Calm as the stilly breath of even, 
When the light breeze flits o’er the sea ; 


Soft as Cynthia’s mildest ray, 
Or balmy zephyr’s gentle play ; 
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Holy as tears to pity given, 
And guileless as the just in heaven; 


Fit emblems of thine own pure heart— 
May each bright page true joy impart. 

May Hope's bright dream and peace divine, 
And love and bliss be ever thine. 
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THE GIPSY BRIDE. 





«Jy is well for the crews of yonder crajfts, that 
they will have reached a place of safety before 
another hour!” said an old fisherman, addressing 
a young Spaniard who stood near him on the shore 
of the island of Cyprus, watching the white sails 
of several fishing boats, as they rose one after the 
other above the horizon and stretched their course 
toward the land. 

The young man, whom we shal! henceforth call 
Hernandez, having been but a short time on the 
island was not skilled in the signs which foretold 
a storm in the changeful clime of the Levant; nor 
did he perceive any alteration in the appearance 
of the sea or sky until drawn, by the remark of the 
old Cypriote, to notice them. 

The surface of the sea, which but an hour be- 
fore had been tranquil as the spirit of its slumbers, 
was now furrowed into huge billows, swelling dark- 
ly in the distance, that flung up the spray of their 
snowy crests as if to play over the wings of the 
light but steady breeze that swept by them. 
Several of the boats had already reached land, 
and the lighter ones were drawn up on the strand, 
while the crews of some of the larger were busily 
employed in getting out their largest anchors, and 
strongest cables, to enable them to outride the fury 
of the coming storm. Those stili in the offing 
pressed all sail and hastened to the bay; while 
_ their pilots, one moment looking to the heavens, 
{ watched every change of its aspect with anxiety, 
) at another measuring the distance to the harbor 
; as if to assure themselves of a place of safety 

against the terrors of the approaching tempest. 

“She comes, she comes!” again shouted the 

, old man, as a white sail loomed up above the 
horizon ; and Hernandez, turning to the direction 

, in which he pointed, could with difficulty discern 
asmall flag flying at her mast head. “ Henrico 
well knows dt what time to seek the land, and 

) hever was his knowledge so requisite as now. 

There are many ahead of him as yet; but I will 
) Wager that the Arrow wil} not be the last to gain 
, her moorings. See, how nobly she bears herself 
along through the swelling waves !” 

“Well does she deserve the name she bears,” 
said Hernandez ; “she holds her course gallantly 
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through a cloud of foam, passing one boat after ano- 
ther, seeming more desirous to display her superior 
sailing than to outstrip the coming squal].” 

Searcely had the Arrow reached her moorings, 
when down came the squall in all its fury ; issuing, 
as it appeared, from a small white cloud that was 
seen to rise above the horizon, and to increase in 
an incredibly short space of time; then spreading 
over the sea, it harrowed up the billows for leagues, 
bearing off the feathery spray in light clouds of a 
thousand fantastic forms. 

By this time the crews of several of the fishing 
boats had gathered around Hernandez and old 
Jerome—for such was the name of the old fisher- 
man—and reported that they had seen a large 
Spanish Caravel from the Bosphorus, which they 
conjectured could not outlive the present gale, if 
she did not seek safety in one of the harbors of 
Cyprus. 

The storm had reached an* alarming height. 
Dark clouds rolled heavily over the face of the 
heavens, while quick successive flashes ijlumina- 
ted the whole scene, and deep rolling peals of 
thunder spoke loudly of the wild conflict of ele- 
ments. The dark waves, lashed into ungovernable 
madness, raised their giant forms aloft, then burst- 
ing in misty wreaths, wove a shadowy shroud be- 
fitting the excited spirit of the storm. 

The fishermen were about to seek shelter, when 
one of them descried the form of the laboring 
barque emerging from the horizon, driven madly 
before the fury of the gale and advancing directly 
toward the island. As she approached nearer 
they could discern that she had been disabled to a 
considerable extent ; her foremast had been carried 
away, and it was evident from the unsteadiness of 
her motion, that the pilot had lost all command 
of her. 

“Allis over with that luckless craft,” said Je- 
rome, addressing the commander of the Arrow. 
“She will strike on those rocks yonder before 
another hour, where the waves will beat her to 
atoms ere we can render any assistance ; but we 
must exert ourselves for the preservation of the 
unhappy crew.” 

“Father !” said Henrico, “‘ had we not better pro- 
ceed immediately thither with all the ropes and oars 
I fear our efforts will be needed 
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long before we gain the point ; and our delay may 
prove fatal to some unhappy sufferers. 

They had scarcely reached the point, when, 
with a violent crash, the richly laden vessel struck 
ona shelving rock, and whirling round lay fast 
on her side for a few moments, until the waves 
rushing in boiling surges over her in a short time 
dashed her into a thousand fragments. Then rose 
the wild cry of terror from the despairing crew and 
passengers, even louder than the storm that shrieked 
over them. Some that had been thrown on the 
rocks by the violence of the concussion, clambered 
up beyond the reach of the waves, and there await- 
ed the proffered assistance of the fishermen ; while 
others precipitated into the waves still plunged 
and struggled amid their boiling fury. A rope 
being thrown to one and an oar to another, some 
few of them were with difficulty drawn ashore 3 
while others grasping a mast or clinging to a plank 
buffetted with the waves, tossed to and fro, or at 
times buried in the wild abyss beneath. 

The scene was one of terror; but the fishermen 
with Hernandez succeeded in rescuing most of 
them from their danger. Hernandez managed 
the ropes with all the skill of an experienced 
seaman, adjusted the ladders, which, from the 
difficulty of reaching some points, were found 
necessary ; and guided the movements of the en- 
tire party, who obeyed his dictates as willingly as 
if he had been their accustomed director. 

Among those who were preserved were an 
old woman of Andalusia and her neice, a beautiful 
young Castilian of about sixteen summers. They 
had both clung to the same plank for safety ; and 
by timely assistance were drawn ashore, more 
affrighted at the perils of their situation than in- 
jJured by the waves or rocks they had to encounter. 

No traces of any others remaining, except some 
few in whom life had been long since extinct, 
whose motionless corpses were seen hanging in 
the shrouds attached to some of the broken masts, 
they prepared to bear the shipwrecked persons to 
their homes, there to administer to their wants. 
Rude litters were hastily prepared to remove those 
who were too faint to attempt walking ; while 
those who had recovered sufficiently were permit- 
ted to walk to the dwellings of the fishermen. 

On Hernandez devolved the care of the old Anda- 
lusian and her niece, whom we shall henceforth 
call Adele. He had them borne to the hotel at 
which he stayed, that all necessaries might be pro- 
vided for their comfort. 

During the time that Adele and her aunt re- 
mained, Hernandez was their constant companion, 
if not for the sake of the elder lady, at least for 
her niece’s, whom he found to be a gentle and 
amiable girl of most agreeable disposition. He 
attended her in all her rambles to the seashore, 
and to the rocks where they first met under the 
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painful circumstances of the scene we have de. | 
scribed. He learned from her the history of ¢),;, 
voyage from the Bosphorus, and all the incidents 
that had occurred during their passage. 

After some months spent in this manner, jt yj 
not be wondered at if the heart of Hernandez hia; 
become entangled in those mysterious mesh, 
which a young and beautiful companion can » 
unconsciously weave round a willing captive : by; 
how Adele preserved the freedom of hers, we 
leave for the future to disclose. 

In the mean time, business having called Her. 
nandez to Rhodes, he parted with Adele in go. 
row at the idea of this short interruption to his 
pleasure. Being detained there for a much longer 
time than he had anticipated, he at length set ont 
for Cyprus at the end of the third month of his 
absence ; but what was his disappointment, whey 
he arrived there, to find that Adele and her aun 
had left the island some six weeks before in q 
Spanish merchantman bound for Cadiz, leaving no 
clue by which he could hope to find out their poin: 
of destination. 


CHAPTER II. 


Three years had passed away, yet Hernandez 
had not discovered the object of his search. In 
fact for a long time past he had given up al! hope 
of ever seeing her again. 

In the mean time he had fixed his residence a! 
a favorite estate in Andalusia. It was situated 
near the Guadalquiver, in a beautiful and pictur. 
esque valley, where the woodcrowned hills on either 
side rose towering to the clouds, while between 
them stole the whispering waters of the bright 
stream sparkling like a vein of silver, and smiling 
on both with all the fascinations of a coquette, not 
deigning to be the sole mistress of either. 

Hernandez having roamed one evening farther 
than usual, along the banks of the river, came to 2 
small orange grove where, tired with his exertion, 
he rested under one of its trees. The moon was 
risen, and gleamed calmly over the tranquil waters. 
The air was silent, as if bound by some spirit 
chain; and the last echo of the nightbreeze had 
sunk to rest in some grotto of the mountains. 

He had sat for a long time silently admiring the 
splendor of the scene around him, when the 
sound of a paddle plashing in the waters at length 
aroused him from his revery. It proceeded from 
a graceful bend of the river, not far from the place 
where he sat. Upon hearing the sound he started 
to his feet, when at the same moment the prow of 2 
light shallop emerged from the shadow which the 
grove had cast on the stream, a young female 
guiding its course along the wave: to give even @ 
faint idea of whom, we will pause for a moment: 
She appeared to be some nineteen years of age; 
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her dark hair was hung in dishevelled masses over 
a neck and shoulders of the most exquisite form ; 
and her wildly beautiful black eye gave an inex- 
pressible charm to the soft radiance of a brow, 
which might have served to inspire the dreams of 
the Medicean sculptor, while touching for the last 
ime the brow of his Venus. Thus, with the full 
glow of loveliness overspreading her fair cheek, we 
present the young Andalusian to the reader. 

An unaccountable change came over the features 
of Hernandez, as the shallop of the fair stranger 
swept by like the wing of a seabird. It had not 
proceeded far down the stream when he determined 
to follow its course, keeping at such a distance 
however a8 not to awake any suspicion should the 
fair girl observe him in his pursuit. He stopped 
for a few moments in the shade of an olive, while 
the stranger he seemed to take so sudden and so 
deep an interest in, turned her skiff towards the 
bank, and having moored it, leaped out and in a 
few moments was lost in the surrounding grove. 
He paused for a considerable time, undetermined 
whether to proceed or turn back ; until the sound 
ofa lute accompanied by a voice of the most be- 
witching softness, urged his footsteps still farther on. 

At length he reached a small orange grove, 
where he found that preparations had been made 
for an evening’s amusement by a group of Gitanas" 
They intended to celebrate in this place the bri- 
dal of two young members of their tribe, and 
spend the night in dancing and revelry. 

Some had been already engaged in the dance, 
while the sounds of lutes and castanets rose softly 
on the moon-lighted air ; and some, who perhaps 
had been fatigued with treading the graceful Span- 
ish measures, were slowly pacing along the river’s 
bank, listening to some passionate lovetale that 
bumed while it breathed from the lips of some 
young cavaliers, who, attracted by the beauty of 
the young Gitanas, had come to share the evening’s 
sports; while “others scattered about in groups 
were listening to some sweet voiced minstrel, while 
she blended-with the tones of her lute ail the soft- 
ness of passion and the sweetness of song. 

But the largest group had collected around the 
fair being whom Hernandez had pursued thither, 
and who now seated in their circle gave freedom 
to the delightful sweetness of her voice. It rose 
softly at first, and then swelling by degrees, rolled 
ina rich stream of melody, while the other min- 
strels, as if touched by some magical spell of its 
weaving, droppéd their }utes and sat mutely listen- 
ing to the delightful strain. 

Hernandez leaned for some time against a tree 
that stood near him; for he was tired with his 
walk, and it was not until the Gitana had ended 
her song, and all were engaged in the dance, that 


} he woke from the dream-like stupor into which he 
. had fallen. 
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He watched the bright form of the Gitana float 
through the dance. He could only gaze at her, so 
completely had she absorbed all his senses; and 
more than once did he catch the searching glance 
of her dark eye resting on him, After the dance 
was ended he looked round him for the form that 
had so rivetted his attention, but in vain. She 
was gone and he knew not how to account for her 
mysterious disappearance ; since he thonght that 
he had watched her every movement so closely. 
He went to the bank of the river in quest of the 
shallop that bore her; but that too had disap- 
peared with the beautiful minstrel ; and he was 
left to retrace his footsteps to hishome with feelings 
of the same dark hue as were spread around his 
return to Cyprus, when he found that the idol of 
his dreams had fled from the shrine. 

All his former hopes returned to him again ; the 
memories of other years crowded around him; 
and his love for the amiable Adele, which only 
slept for a season, was again restored to its pristine 
fervor. He knew not why he should have associat- 
ed the fair Castilian with the beautiful Gitana, or 
why a meeting of the one should have awakened 
all his former passion for the other. 

Some months of pain were spent by Hernandez, 
when one evening as he was seated in his study, 
a servant entered and handed him a note, the 
purport of which was, that a company of Gitanas 
entreated permission to remain on his estate for 
some time; as one of their tribe was too ill to 
proceed on the journey; and also begging of him 
to come to their camp in order that he might pre- 
scribe any medicines he might think she required. 

Hernandez repaired immediately to their en- 
campment, where he found an old woman stretched 
in the last extremities, in one of the tents. Beside 
her bed was the fair form of the young minstrel 
that had led him to the festal scene we have already 
spoken of ; but so altered in her appearance from 
her constant attention to the sick bed of the old 
woman, that he scarcely recognized in her care- 
worn features the loveliness that then attracted 
him. 

Upon his arrival the old woman, having reco- 
vered a little, directed them to assist her in sitting 
up fora while ; then motioning Hernandez to a 
seat beside her, she thus commenced : 

“ Since it is the will of heaven that I should 
once more behold you, the poignancy of pain and 
the excruciating pangs of mental agony are miti- 
gated ; and death is deprived of half its terrors. 
But in order that you may fully understand me, it 
will be necessary that I should give you a sketch 
of my past life, at least in part. I shall relate 
some of the incidents in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible; for 1 fee] that I have no time to spend in 
circumlocution. 

“Some sixteen years since, our company en- 
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camped on one of the estates of Don Lopez De 
Vinta, a cruel and tyrannical man, and an ac- 
knowledged persecutor of our race. We had not 
entirely completed the erection of our tents, when 
he came to drive us off to seek repose elsewhere. 
Not content with the peaceable departure which 
we prepared to make, he entered into some alter- 
cation with one of our men, who used some lan- 
guage not suited to his wrathtul mood, upon which 
he ordered his attendants to fire on us. They did 
so, and several fell ; among whom was my son. 
‘Some years elapsed, when De Vinta lost an only 
daughter in a most mysterious manner. She was 
seen on the lawn but an hour before and in the 
next she disappeared. I it was who stole the 
child, intending to have sacrificed it in atonement 
for the destruction of my boy; but the winning 


sweetness of the little girl and her innocence of 


her father’s crime preserved her life. 

‘I brought her up, however, in our wandering 
habits ; and but for a debt of gratitude which I 
owe to you, though as yet you are unconscious, I 
see, of its being such, would have betrothed her to 
a bridegroom of our own unhappy caste. 

“ Don Lopez is your father’s hereditary foe, yet I 
know that in the heart of Hernandez dwells no 
feeling of revenge; and you will guard the treasure 
I leave you, if not for his sake at least for her’s. 
But to continue. In sailing from Constantinople, 
accompanied by De Vinta’s daughter whom I had 
taught to call me ‘aunt’ and regard me as such, we 
encountered a severe gale while near the coast of 
Cyprus, which overwhelmed our vessel and dashed 
her to pieces on the rocks of that island ; and 
would have added our names to the catalogue of 
unhappy sufferers, had not some fishermen, with 
you for their director, saved us from the perils which 
surrounded us. You are already acquainted with 
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only within the last few months that I have ey) | 
enabled to discover your place of residence, 
that now remains for me to add is, that into your 
hands I deliver the daughter of Don Lopez—;), 
young Adele ; you must now become her protec; , 
for 1 shall soon be gone.” 

Thus far did Hernandez listen to the strange 
revelation with fixed astonishment, when wit) , 
sigh the old Gitana expired. Hernandez gaye; 
for a moment on the lifeless corpse before him ; 
then taking Adele in his arms, for she had {alley 
senseless to the floor the moment her pretended 
relative’s spirit had passed away, he had her borne 
to his castle. 

After some days the Gitanas interred their de. 
parted sister with their usual ceremonies; and 
having given to Hernandez all her papers, and 
other property, they departed. The papers corrob. 
orated the statement of the old Gitana, and seyer. 
al trinkets were found marked with the well known 
arms of the house of Don Lopez. When Adele 
recovered her senses she deeply lamented the death 
of her aunt, as she had been accustomed to eal 
her ; but the presence of Hernandez, and his de. 
votedness to her, wiped away all traces of her tears, 

In a few weeks after, the scene was completely 
changed ; instead of an encampment of Gitanas, 
a large festal party moved in various groups around 
the lawn, and brilliant bands were seen in al 
directions, partaking of the festivities; while the 
beautiful Adele, the shipwrecked lady of Cyprus, 
and the enchanting minstrel of the Gaudalquiver, 
moved amongst them all, the centre of the circle. 
Hernandez and Don Lopez De Vinta, quenched 
in a cup the neutral animosities that existed so long 
between the rival houses, and a long chain of 
interests was in time established between them, 
the first link of which we must allow H ernandez 


the manner in which we left the island, but it was ; to consider his Girsy Brive. 
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As erst in Hybla, at the birth of June, 

Swarms of quick bees beset the virgin clover, 
Waking olian harps of pleasant tune 

In all the air, until eack drunken rover 
Reeled headlong to his hive, at close of day ; 

So has my heart its frequent summer-time, 
When thoughts of the one absent wing their way 
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On willing errands to that sunny clime, 
Where food for revery is garnered up, 

And light rains down, like Jove, in golden showers— 
Where drops the pearl of love into life’s cup, 

And music haunts the footsteps of the hours : 
O sweet the memories that thus can roam 

To reap the gladness of their harvest-home. 
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BY H. T- TUCKERMAN. 





NO VI.,---COLLINS. 


Evravsiastic men delight to place themselves in 
direct relation with whatever interests their minds. 
The merely curious are satisfied to observe, to 
acquaint themselves with the remarkable points of 
any subject. Such is the difference between 
knowledge and sympathy, intellect and feeling, 
the philosopher and the poet. The former 
calmly inquires, and when the truth is elicited 
is content; the latter earnestly contemplates, 
till the sentiment of his theme warms and over- 
flows his heart. The antiquarian is delighted 
when a half-legible inscription is plausibly con- 
jectured or the age of an architectural fragment 
defined. The more ardent explorer of ruins, 
finds enjoyment in summoning back the men and 
events that hallow the scene; in musing, amid 
broken columns and mossy walls over the 
wonders of human destiny and the poetry of time. 
This spontaneous interest, this sympathetic at- 
traction is one of the characteristics of the 
genuine poet. He occupies toward congenial 
subjects of thought the relation of a lover. He 
kneels to win the veneration he seeks, ae pleads 
fora response to his impassioned regard, he boldly 
addresses the creature of his fancy, the idea of 
of his mind, the object of his thought, finding 
relief and joy in the eloquent appeal. What we 
call personification is the natural language of 
ideal and sincere minds, It is a language which 
it is diffieult to counterfeit. No resource of the 
poet and orator is less easy to feign. We are 
either borne along or repelled by an apostrophe. 
When a speaker or a bard adopts such language 
merely for effect, his failure is decisive. The im- 
agery and tone too suddenly fall short of the 
opening address. When Bryant, for instancé, be- 
gins his apostrophe to a waterfowl, we feel that 
itisno trick of art, but a genuine poetic impulse 
that prompts his muse. She follows the lovely 
bird with the instinct of a wondering tenderness, 
through the gray twilight till the “‘ abyss of heaven 
has swallowed up its form.” There is no falter- 
ing or artificial effort, all is sustained and free as 
that solitary flight itself. We feel that the eye 
and mind of the poet were actually in relation 
with the torm he invoked. Far more dangerous is 
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the attempt “o apostrophize anything abstract, with- 
out any real and deep interest in the subject. The 
very adoption of this form of verse presupposes 
that the poet’s soul is filled and kindled by his 
subject. He manfully and earnestly confronts his 
theme, and if he does not succeed in placing it in 
a new and striking light, or throwing around it a 
warm coloring and expressive interest, he con- 
victs himself of absurd presumption. 
true feeling, whose inspiration springs from the 
soul rather than mere art or taste, will naturally 
often resort to personification and apostrophe. 
Some of Byron’s first passages are of this descrip- 
tion, and a striking proof of his genius may be 
found in the fact that, with few exceptions, we 
sympathize at once with these flights. They ac- 
cord with the state of feeling the poet has awak- 
ened. ‘The address to Parnassus, to Rome, and 
to some of the celebrated works of art, find an echo 
in every bosom where meditative sentiment 
abides. “I cannot furbish,” says Byron. ‘I am 
lik: the tiger, if I miss the first spring, I go 
growling back to my jungle.” 

How admirably are examples of this kind in- 
troduced in Shakespeare. How perfectly are we 
prepared for the Moor’s apostrophe to Patience, 
“that young and rose-lipped cherubim,” and 
Macbeth’s address to the airy dagger. When 
feeling is wrought up to a certain point, its lan- 
guage is poetic: We then forget the conven- 
tional and grapple with the one overmastering 
idea. Such is the case in actual experience ; and 
so the poet, when by earnest contemplation his 
sympathies are all enlisted in a subject, turns 
the whole force of his mind in that direction, ex- 
pands his nature to drink in its suggestions as 
a flower opens to the sun and pours forth upon it 
the concentrated flow of thought,as a pilgrim at 
his long-sought shrine or a lover at the feet of his 
mistress. Of the English poets whose sensibility 
and ardor of thought have led them successfully 
to personify their themes, William Collins takes 
ahigh rank. He is the acknowledged author of 
one of the few immortal odes of the language. 
His life was clouded with dissappointment. He 
failed in obtaining a fellowship, after a promising 
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college career ; and this circumstance, together with 
pecuniary embarrassments, led him to quit the uni- 
versity for London and embark in the precarious 
pursuits of literary adventure. [Irresolute and 
visionary, he projected grand schemes which were 
often never seriously commenced and in no case 
fully realized. Some critics charge the failure of 
these designs wholly to the poet’s indolence, with- 
out considering how difficult regular mental occu- 
pation must be to a sensitive man harrassed by 
poverty, watched by bailiffs and in daily anxiety for 
the means of subsistence. His eyes were so weak 
that blindness was apprehended. It was his mis- 
fortune to love in vain and when affections such 
as his served “to water but the desert,” the 
apathy he manifested in regard to his plans of 
research, must have been confirmed. His odes 
were so neglected at their first appearance, that 
with indignant warmth he burned the balance of 
the edition. He was early separated from his 
immediate family, and the only relative with 
whom he maintained intercourse was a sister 
who possessed not a single trait of character in 


_common with him, evinced no interest in his pur- 


suits and scorned his generous impulses. When 
at last fortune smiled upon Collins, and the be- 
quest of an uncle placed him above want, the 
brilliant faculties which had been his consolation 
and sustained his self-respect, began to fail. 
Change of scene produced no amendment and 
the gifted and susceptible bard became a lunatic. 

His malady seems to have alternated for several 
years, between violence and melancholy ; some- 
times there were lucid intervals when he rallied 
his disordered powers; at others his imbecility or 
insane ravings terrified all about him. 

In the cathedral of Chicester is a monument, 
by Flayman, representing the unfortunate poet in 
a reclining posture, the New Testament open 
before him, his lyre and one of his compositions 
neglected at his feet, his expression calm and 
benevolent, and on the pediment are carved the 
effigies of love and pity. It must be soothing to 
gaze upon these peaceful emblems and remember 
how often the adjacent cloisters have echoed with 
the frantic cries of one who is now slumbering so 
quietly. From the few facts recorded of Collins, 
it is evident that he was a man of keen sensibi- 
lity and a glowing mind. He seems to have 
charmed all who knew him and most of his in- 
timates were men distinguished for talent. His 
sympathies were broad and earnest, such as win 
love and inspire confidence. He was the endear- 
ed companion of Thomson and Garrick, Dr. 
Armstrong and Hill. Even Johnson, little as he 
appreciated his verses, evidently felt the graces 
of his character. Indeed, in some of the letters 
of the moralist, there are expressions of tender 
concern in behalf of Collins which indicate the 
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rare estimation in which he was held. The go. 
cial spirit of the poet, his warm friendship, }, 
passion for Shakespeare and music, are so many 
evidences of his sanguine temper and native om. 
timent. His soul was like a finely strung harp, 
too rudely exposed long to retain its harmonioys _ 
tone. Yet every breeze that swept its string; 
drew forth melody; and ere it was jarred into 
discord a few strains were happily elicited, which 
still abide to cheer our hearts, and with thei; 
pensive music vindicate the rare worth of the 
departed. 

The poetic fire of Collins was concentrated jy 
its development. He attempted no extensiye 
range. He went not forth to chronicle the de. 
tails of nature. We find no elaborate pictures, uo 
subtle and refined comments on external things 
or human life, but an intense revelation, a concise 
view, a bright glimpse caught from the fervor 
of the poet’s thought. His eclogues and heroic 
poems may be considered as the early expeti- 
ments rather than the legitimate fruits of his genius. 
They show command of language and taste but 
no strong individual traits. In the odes, although 
they are unequal in felicitious expression, the 
peculiar force of Collins appears. By a single > 
epithet, a graphic apostrophe, an image freshly 
springing from his ardent mind, we often receive — 
an impression more vivid and pleasing than other 
bards convey by a succession of labored metaphors 
and rhymes. The description of Danger is well 
known as an instance in point: 


Danger whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold ? 
Who stalks his round, and hideous form 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep, 

Of some loose, hanging rock to sleep. 


He tells us that simplicity is 
—— by nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought, 
In numbers warmly pure and sweetly strong. 


Here we have a perfect definition in common 
but adequate words. And the idea is carried out 
most pleasingly by such phrases as “ hermit 
heart,” “decent maiden” and “sister meek of 
truth.” © This delicate propriety of language is 
characteristic of Collins, and enables him to 
venture upon figures which a less chaste poet 
would urge into extravagance. Here the im- 
agination is filled and charmed by two images 
of one of ‘his most famous odes. 


When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to ceck their hallowed mould. 
* * * 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay. é 
wore 
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Who has not envied the sleep of the brave 
thus guarded and graced? Who has not been 
thrilled at the idea of beautiful spring “ with dewy 
fingers cold ” lingering over the hero’s grave, and 
seen in fancy the august image of that gray 
pilgrim invoking a benediction upon the conse- 
crated spot. In the twelve lines of this ode 
there is a world of meaning. The fancy and the 
heart are deeply impressed, and yet how simple 
the diction and unpretending the design. Mercy 
is characterized with the same felicity of me- 
taphor and epithet : 


Oh thou, who sit’st a smiling bride, 
By valor’s arm’d and awful side, 
Gentlest of sky-born forms and best adored. 


ON ener 


Subsequently she is represented as looking away 
rage, the most touching manner in which we 
can imagine her power to be exerted. A con- 
stant tendency to personify appears throughout 
the poetry of Collins. In his ode on the death 
of Colonel Ross, we have again the image of 
Honor slightly varied : 

Blest youth, regardful of thy doom, 

rial hands shall build thy tomb, 
§ With shadowy trophies crown’d ; 
Whils’t honor bathed in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove, 
And call his heroes round. 


What bold images follow : 


The warlike dead of every age, 

Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest ; 

And half-reclining on his spear, 

Each wandering chief by turns appear 
To hail the blooming guest. 


LEO 


But lo, where sunk in deep despair, 

Her garments torn, her bosom bare, 
Impatient freedom lies! 

Her matted tresses madly spread, 

To every sod which wraps the dead, 
She turns her joyless eyes. 


This spirited ode was written to commemorate 
the death of the poet’s rival, who was affianced 
to the lady of his heart at the time of his 
decease. One of the few jokes related of Collins 
has reference to his unfortunate love. He was 
born within a few hours of his unkind mistress, 
and used to remark facetiously that he came into 
the world “the day after the fair.’ Few poets 
more successfully give us the sensation of a scene 
or an event than Collins. In his ode to Evening, 
he speaks of the beetle’s “small but sullen horn,” 
the “heedless hum,” the “folding-star,” and 
“the pensive pleasures” that “ prepare the sha- 
dowy car,” “hamlets brown,” “ dim-discovered 
spies” and “the gradual dusky veil—”’ ex- 


ere 


pressions which make us almost sensibly feel 
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the coming on of the twii:ght. It is a fine idea 
that Peace should be invoked, as in the following 
stanza, to unite herself with the only principle 
that makes her existence consistent with national 


dignity : 


Let others court thy transient smile, 

But come to grace thy western isle, 
By warlike honor led ; 

And, while around her ports rejoice, 

While all her sons adore thy choice, 
With him forever wed ! 


The faith Collins placed in native inspiration 
as the source of poetry rather than art or study, 
is suggested by this invocation: 


O nature! boon from whom proceed, 

Each forceful thought, each prompted deed ; 
If but from thee I hope to feel 

On all my heart imprint thy seal! 

Let some retreating cynic find 

Those oft-turned scrolls I leave behind ; 
The sports and I this hour agree 

To roam thy scene-full world with thee . 


In the attempt to appreciate the elements of 
genius, we should select the most complete speci- 
men. Expression is at all times a difficult process 
and the most fluent poet often fails to give utter- 
ance to what is glowing in his mind, The fairest 
example of the poetry of Collins is his celebrated 
ode on the Passions. Observation alone could 
not have gifted him so to describe as in this master- 
piece of verse. The heart that prompted this 
picture must have known, in its own delicate and 
earnest workings, the mysterious fluctuation so 
vividly sketched. Rare sympathy with human 
nature revealed these striking touches. Briefly as 
each passion is depicted, the key-note is struck 
which at once suggests what is left unsaid. How 
impressively the metrical harmony accords with 
the feelings portrayed. It was unnecessary to 
adapt this ode to music; the very numbers are 
melodiously expressive. What speaking figures 
of speech are those which make fear strike the 
lyre with ‘‘one rude crash,” and then recoil at 
a sound of its own creation; despair call forth a 
strain alternately sad and wild; hope appear 
with ‘‘ eyes so fair,” and awaken echo so typical 
of her own illusions; jealousy, with no fixed 
cadence, restless and variable as its own per- 
plexed mood; melancholy’s notes “by distance 
made more sweet” and dying away “in 
hollow murmurs;” cheerfulness with “ buskin 
gemmed with morning dew” beguiling forth 
** brown exercise ” and “ sylvan boys peeping from 
their alleys green” and mirth shaking “a 
thousand odors from her dewy wings!” In 
this one production how much of the essence of 
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true poetry is concentrated. 
nought the superficial criticism of Dr. Johnson. 
How eloquently does it suggest the depth of 
feeling, the susceptibility and the beautiful in- 
sight which distinguished the genius of Collins. 
If this gem was not originally recognised at 
its true value, later times have made amends 
for previous neglect. An adept in the art of 


THE 


How it sets at 


; 


elocution can give a pathos and vividness to thi; 
ode of which few English poems are capable. [js 
variety is admirable, its imagery bold and glow. 
ing, and the whole conception warm with the 
imaginative beauty of a poet’s mind. It has 
made dear the name of Collins and hallowe( 
the memory of his sufferings by associating 
them with the sacred legacy of genius. 


IDLE SERVANT. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Fair, gentle and—we are sure of it—beautiful 
reader! you have looked doubtless at our first en- 
graving, and, presuming that you have never yet 
been the principal actor in such a scene, a bright 
sunny smile flitted over your lovely features as fond 
affection reverted to him—you know who we mean 
—while with parted-lips and love-speaking, hope- 
beaming eyes, you whispered within your own 
heart’s citadel, ‘* That is my hope.” 

A bad guess, say you? Ah! we understand. 
The Rubicon is passed ; the ceremony is over ; and 
leaning upon his protecting arm 

A wicked wag tells an anecdote of a certain un- 
married lady on the wintry side of fifty, who, hear- 
ing of the marriage of a young lady, her friend, 
observed with a deep and sentimental sigh, “‘ Well, 
I suppose it is what we all must come to.” 

Turn, dear lady, to our second engraving, and 
if you are resolved upon keeping house, see what 
“you must come to.” You will need a host of 
culinary outfittings, and these will have to be placed 
partially at least in charge of a help. And then 
your troubles—of course the only troubles of mar- 
ried life, will commence. May the star in your 
ascendant ever bring you better fortune than that 
you should be “ fixed” with such a help (?) as-our 
artist has so admirably represented. 

What a picture! Many a hearty laugh must 
the artist have had over the original painting, and 
our friend Sadd would have spoiled his beautiful 

mezzotint twenty times over, if he had not reso- 
lutely desisted from his labors, until his fit of mer- 
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riment was subdued. You cannot expect us, dear 
lady, to expose our ignorance of household matters 
by an attempt to describe the various implements 
scattered around the sleeping beauty of the kitchen. 
We think there are sauce-pans, pla 





T'ss-is-tsz—cats-s-s—Well if that thief of a cat . 


has not run away witha capon! And we meant 
to have had it served up snugly and quietly in the 
library this very evening, as an extra meal, just 
before reading our proof-sheets. Oh! you naughty 
puss! 

But here comes the housekeeper. If she does 
not scold that idle servant we are mistaken. And 
we are mistaken. Why she is absolutely gig- 
gling. See what a merry smile is playing over 
her good natured face. Bless you, good Mrs. HI, 
you have a heart as kind and generous as the 
sparkling wine just emptied from that silver flagon. 
A-hem ! perhaps you have tasted it. 

But seriously, Messrs. Maes and Sadd, you 
must teach a stricter domestic morality than this. 
You are downright mischievous gentlemen, to 
make so pleasing to the eye such a dereliction of 
duty. We have a few thousand subscribers, many 
of whom have passed the “ Wedding day,” have 
commenced house keeping and engaged “ help ;” 
and if they find out your whereabouts——— 

An idle servant! Heigho, heigho, the troubles 
of married life! Nevertheless, fair lady, we would 
not go back to our original estate of “single-bless- 
edness ”—meaning misery—even though idle ser- 
vants were more common than they are. 
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THE DOUBLE RUSE. 


BY MRS. 


CAROLINE Hd. 


BUTLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Love! psha! Walter, talk not such absurdity to 
me! What has love to do with the business? It 
is the fortune, my boy, we want, not throbbing 
hearts—it is the chink of gold we wish to hear, 
not languishingsigns! I say, Walter, mention not 
love to me again.” So saying, Mr. Newman 
pushed back his chair, struck the table with great 
violence, and fixed his eyes sternly upon the coun- 
tenance of his son, who was standing before him 
with his arms folded over his breast—the heel of 
his boot grinding upon the polished marble and the 
expression of his features denoting any thing but 
pleasure in the subject of debate. 

“ Fortune!” answered Walter, with a shrug of 
contempt, “‘ is she so potent that she can blunt the 
sting of conscience at deceiving an amiable, confid- 
ing girl into the belief that I sought her hand for 
love ”— 

“Psha! love again!” 

“And not for the glittering trash it bestowed ? 
No, father, God forbid I should ever, thus perjure 
myself !”” 

“ And pray sir, let me ask,” rejoined Mr Newman, 
“if you have duly weighed the consequences of 
refusing to satisfy this engagament? I have al- 
ready told you that unless you consent to my wish- 
es we must henceforth be as strangers. You know, 
too, the girl loves you—and yet your foolish scruples 
of conscience, forsooth, must be obeyed! And 
thus you ruin the happiness of the girl—thrust 
from you a fortune—destroy your own prospects, 
and sever for ever the holy bond of father and 
son !”? 

“However much it may grieve me to be forever 
banished from your affections,” replied Walter, “ I 
must again repeat my firm determination never to 
marry Miss Lee. I know her to be amiable and 
that she is endowed with talents of a superior 
order. She must ever command my respect and 
esteem, but I never could feel any warmer sen- 
timent,” 

“ And who wants you too, foolish boy ?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Newman—then bowing with mock 
deference he added : “ But perhaps the fastidious 
young gentleman has already broken sixpence with 
some lack-a-daisical maid who can sing ‘ my face 
18 my fortune, and intends to practice the theory 


of love in a cottage, and sup upon sighs and moon- 
shine! If so, the idea of gold and a hunch back 
must be exceedingly unromantic !”’ 

There was so much of contempt and bitter sar- 
casm in this speech, and the look with which it was 
accompanied, that indignation flashed from the 
eyes of Walter, and the blood mounted to his tem- 
ples, as he replied: 

“Such remarks are wholly uncalled for, sir; 
nor can I hear the unfortunate Hester Lee spoken 
of in such terms even by a parent! ‘True, in out- 
ward form nature has dealt with her unkindly— 
but she has nobly endowed her with mind; and 
even were she penniless she would prove a treasure 
to any man. As to my own particular feelings or 
views, I do not feel disposed to communicate.” 

For some moments Mr. Newman made no re- 
ply ; at length rising from his chair, and examining 
the doors to see they were closed, he locked them, 
and resuming his seat, said in a tone and manner 
entirely different : 

‘‘ Sit down, my dearson, and listentome. Your 
reluctance, nay, your positive refusal to this mar- 
riage with Miss Lee, compels me to a most painful 
disclosure, and one which I hoped might have been 
avoided, but I now see no alternative. Walter, [ 
am ruined ! Yes, ruined both in fortune and repu- 
tation unless I have immediate relief! Through 
the negligence, perhaps dishonesty of my agents 
both at home and abroad, my aflairs are much 
embarrassed, yet not irretrievably so. Mr. Fleece 
assures me that a few thousand dollars or so, judi- 
ciously managed will set all right. Otherwise, the 
reputed miilionaire of to-day, sinks into poverty 
and disgrace, wrecking hundreds in his descent— 
ruining the hopes of widows and orphans, whose 
little hoard was entrusted to his care. Reflect 
upon this, my dear Walter, and consider by how 
trifling a sacrifice you can redeem my pecuniary 
losses.” 

‘‘ My dear father, these are most unsuspected 
and distressing tidings,” replied Walter. “ Be 
assured every thing I can do consistent with my 
honor shall be done, but you surely cannot mean 
that the fortune of Miss Lee shall be sacrificed to 
this object !” 

“ Not sacrificed, Walter—not sacrificed, boy 
only loaned for a term.” 

“Work for you I will, father, both day and 
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night; I will toil unceasingly; all the energies 
with which my maker has endowed me shall be 
used in your behalf; but to lend myself a party to 
such base imposition and treachery as must be 
practised upon Miss Lee, I cannot do it, sir!” 

“ Say not so, my son; be not hasty in your de- 
cision. ‘To you do I look to save me from ruin ; 
to save your father, Walter, from immediate dis- 
grace! ‘Take one week for reflection, and in the 
mean time let us not again refer to the subject.” 
So saying Mr. Newman fervently pressed the hand 
of his son and left the apartment. 

Poor old man! Does he not deserve our com- 
miseration to be forced to make his only son a 
villian that he may yet bask in the golden beams 
of wealth! And poor Walter too! There will 
be strife between filial love and his own self- 
respect ! 


CHAPTER 


*‘ Good morning, Fleece.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Newman.” 

* How are clients, Fleece?” 

‘¢ Very rare, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, Fleece, look ye, I have a little matter in 
which to request your assistance, and perhaps ad- 
vice ; is any person within hearing? ” 

“ Not a soul in the office, sir, but ourselves.” 

“Very well. You are aware that I have long 
had in contemplation the marriage of my son with 
Miss Lee, the rich heiress; but now, just at the 
moment when I expected to clinch that great for- 
tune as it were, the foolish boy refuses to marry 
her—yes, refuses; alleging no other reason than 
that he cannot love her! Jove—did you ever 
hear of such absurdity ?” 

“ Never, upon my honor.” 

“ What is more, I have reason to believe that 
the girl loves him; but that cannot content his 
romantic notions ; oh, no;he harps upon mutual 
affection! Well,now, Fleece, I am coming to the 
object of my visit. Finding him so obstinately set 
against this marriage, regardless alike of my com- 
mands and threats, I have had recourse to a little 
stratagem—a harmless ruse to eflect my object. 
Appealing therefore to his tender feelings as a son, 
I have set forth a false statement of my pecuniary 


‘affairs ; impressed him with the belief that I am 


ruined in toto unless | have immediate relief, and 
that his marriage with Miss Lee can alone redeem 
me from ruin and disgrace.” 

“Ha! ha! very good.” 

‘1 think this will bring him to reason. During 
our conversation I watched his countenance nar- 
rowly, and his emotion escaped not my eye. He 
was deeply moved. Yes, yes—he will yield. De- 
pend upon it, he will yield. Buta little more arti- 
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fice is still required, and it is to further this, my 
good friend, that I wish your assistance.” 

‘Whatever may be your plans command me, 
sir,’ replied the complacent Fleece. 

“ Thank you, I knew it. Well you must make 
it your business to see him at once, and in stricj 
confidence confirm what I have already told him, 
Hint of Miss Lee, her fortune, how apropos, & 
&c. You understand.” 

“ Oh, perfectly, perfectly—rely upon me; I haye 
too much regard for your son to see him thus reck. 
lessly throw away a fortune.” 

“Thank you! thank you! Now, Fleece, jy 
consideration of your disinterested services, pro. 
vided he marries the girl, one thousand dollq:s 
shall be yours on the marriage day.” 

“ Ah-h, depend upon me! he will marry her”~ 
chuckled the little lawyer, rubbing his hands. 

*‘ And then how pleasant the surprise to find 
after all it was only ahoax!” 

‘* Delightful—very pleasant, ha! ha!” 

“Good morning, Fleece.” 

** Good morning, Mr. Newman.” 

And bowing and smiling, Fleece officiously ac. 
companied his visitor to the door——then bowing 
and smiling, (the thousand dollars prospectus) he 
again turned himself round—but, lo! on the very 
spot where Mr. Newman had stood, now stood 
the son! Had his eyes rested upon the ghost of 
some starved-to-death client his consternation 
could not have been greater, while the peculiar 
sarcastic smile which rested on the features o/ 
Walter, added not a little to his discomfiture. 

Now it happened this young gentleman had 
passed a long and sleepless night—the strife be- 
tween filial love and self-respect was at work. 
Surprise and sorrow for his father’s altered fortune 
as so lately revealed to him—aversion for the 
base measures proposed for their retrievemen|— 
these were sufficient to banish slumber from his 
pillow ; and no sooner did the dawn appear than, 
de ected and weary, Walter arose and went fort 
into the solitary streets—solitary when compared 
with the breathing mass of noon-day. 

Somewhat refreshed by the cold sharp air o! 2 
winter's morning, he continued for some hours 
walking the streets, and fearing his pale and hag- 
gard features might alarm his friends at home 
should he return to partake of the morning mea’, 
he procured a cup of coffee at an eating house. 
and then proceeded to the office of the lawyer 
Fleece. Knowing him to be deep in the con- 
fidence of his father, and a friend as he believed 
to both, he resolved to seek his advice. ‘lo- 
gether they might adjust some plan to meliorate 
at least the state of affairs, aside from that weal'h- 
giving project, against which every noble principle 
of his nature revolted. 

Arriving at the office of the lawyer which was 
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in the second story of the building, he was about 
to open the door when his father’s voice, in earnest 
conversation with Fleece, met hisear. Unwilling 
to encounter him in his present frame of mind, he 
stepped aside into a narrow passage which opened 
into a small room, the sanctum-sanctorum of 
Fleece, to await the termination of the interview. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may 
prove, the partition was very slight and thus, 
without any effort of his own, the whole plot was 
revealed to the ears of Walter. It is easy to con- 
jecture the mingled indignation and sorrow which 
agitated his bosom as he thus became aware of 
the moral decrepitude of his parent—-that being he 
had been so wont to reverence and love, and 
the contempt he felt for the servile, crouching 
coadjutor. 

His father gone, Walter immediately stepped 
into the room. 

“Good morning—good morning,” Fleece at 
length ventured to observe, and fidgetting about he 
placed a chair for his unexpected visitor. “ Sit 
down—sit down—very glad to see you.” 

“You may spare yourself all useless compli- 
ments upon my account, sir,” replied Walter still 
standing; “my errand is soon done. Know, sir, 
that every word of the conversation which has 
just passed between my father and yourself is 
known to me,” 

“ Why bless my soul, is it possible ?” interrupt- 
ed-the amazed Fleece. 

“And now hear me,” he continued, fixing his 
eye sternly upon him, “ dare not, on peril of your 
life, reveal to a single individual the purport of 
that conversation, or suffer my father to know of 
this interview, and that consequently I have 
discovered the ‘laughable hoax, as you term 
it, which he would impose upon his only son!” 

“Oh, no! strict confidence, my dear sir—clcse— 
close—rely upon me,” faltered forth Fleece, quail- 
ing under the eye of the excited Walter. 

“ You understand me then. Good morning, Mr. 
Fleece,” 

“Good morning, my dear young sir.” 

What effectual measures Walter now took to 
avoid the gilded yoke of matrimony, and how he 
slipped his head into a rosy wreath of love’s own 
twining, will soon be disclosed. In the meanwhile, 
dear reader, pass on with me to 


CHAPTER III. 


A merry party-—ay, and a lovely one, too, were 
assembled in the neat little parlor of Cara Camp- 
bell—the prettiest girl in the village and the 
acknowledged belle of the country for many miles 
found; that parlor so tastefully—I had almost 
said coquettishly arranged—in keeping as it were 
with its charming mistress—with just the brightest 
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carpet in the world, spun and woven by aunt 
Katy herself in such pretty shades of scarlet and 
green—and the old fashioned chairs, (for the model 
of which Phyfe would now give a fortune,) with 
cushions so curiously wrought by grandma’ in 
her palmy days—and little china vases filled with 
the glossy leaved laurel, and wax-berries and the 
brilliant mountain-ash. Then the tables, covered 
with albums, and annuals, and shells, and baskets 
and pictures with an endless variety of nick- 
knacks, (for Cara is prime mover in all societies 
and fairs,) and to grace the whole one tiny vase 
of fragrant roses, geraniums and wall-flowers from 
Cara’s own conservatory which she has coaxed 
papa to allot her. Then the walls of this pretty 
parlor were decorated with wreaths of evergreens, 
(for it was the Christmas holidays,) and so was 
the great looking-glass, and so was grandma’s 
portrait, done by a descendant of the famed Dick 
Tinto; and over all these what a cheerful glow 
was cast from those blazing logs in the ample fire- 
place ! 

Oh, it would have done a bachelor’s eyes good, 
yes, and his heart too, and melted away that icy 
crust, if he could only have looked in upon that 
joyous little company—for do you suppose, fair 
reader, that bachelors really so despise “‘ woman- 
kind,” as they pretend? that their eyes are as 
blind, their ears as deaf, their elbows as straight, 
and as cold as they would fain 
have us believe? Don’t you believe a word 
of it! 

Not only the dark eyed Cara, herself a very 
queen, (of fairies,) but there were also Susan, 
and I'anny and Mabel, whose arch glances, 
rosy cheeks and pouting lips would have play- 
ed the very deace with an old bachelor! why, 
bless them, they would have made no more of 
tearing his heart to pieces than they would of 
picking a chicken’s wing! 

Rare sport is a quilting! and this it was which 
had brought our charming little company to- 
gether, and a right merry time they had over the 
gay patch-work ; and although grandma’ Camp- 
bell, good old soul, who, with her spectacles on her 
nose, superintended “ herring bone” and “ shell,” 
declared with a sigh of great fervor that the quilt 
did not progress at all, and asserted that the glib 
tongues of the merry maidens far outsped their 
fingers; and although she even went so far, with 
something between a joke and a reprimand, to 
suggest the same to the party themselves; still 
the merry peals of laughter rang through the 
house, and now and then a lively little song cho- 
russed by the whole circle, proclaimed that their 
hearts were too full of happiness to heed the re- 
monstrance of the kind, but somewhat over-ex- 
acting old lady. 

But now twilight creeps on insensibly—the 
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chintz curtains are hastily looped up to admit as 
long as possible the light of day, and like tardy 
chiidren whose lessons have been neglected, each 
fair girl now endeavors with rapid hand to atone 
for minutes misspent. Swiftly now flew the little 
fingers over the octangular divisions ycleped 
“block-work” of the gay quilt—hither and 
thither flew the bright-glancing needles, flashing 
in the ruddy fire light as fairy cimeters, and 
wielded they were too by very fairies. Then fol- 
lowed tea, and soon after the merry music of 
sleigh bells was heard approaching the house—at 
which sound the blushing girls each took a sly 
peep at the glass—ribbons and ringlets that had 
gone astray were adjusted ; for well did they know 
who were coming, as one after another the sleighs 
came whirling to thedoor. And then if you could 
only have seen how very sedate each roguish 
damsel suddenly became, as the village beaux, 
themselves half abashed, came curled and per- 
fumed into their presence. Even Cara herself 
looked so demure, so innocent—and why should 
not she ! She had never broken any of their hearts, 
or their slumbers; oh no, not she! 

“But where 1s Charles to-night?” whispers 
Mabel to Fanny Aymar—* is he not coming?” 

‘‘He is coming, I know,” was the reply—“ and 
I cannot think what makes him so late—for 
where you are, Mabel, he is generally the 
first ? ” 

Mabel turned away to hide her tell-tale face— 
but in a moment exclaimed— 

*“ Ah! hark! I hear his bells.” Unconscious 
that by this remark she had betrayed even more 
than by her blushes. 

She was right; they were his bells; and in a 
few moments the tardy Charles Aymar entered 
the room, but not alone. He was accompanied 
by a stranger—although from the bright blush 
which instantly mantled the cheek of Cara, and 
the start of pleased surprise with which she bent 
gracefully to the salutation of Walter Newman, 
(for he it was,) it would appear they had met be- 
fore—but of this, more anon. 

In the meanwhile we will imagine the evening 
to have passed off with all the enjoyment of youth. 
Happiness was there—it was heard in the music of 
their merry voices—shone on their bright-beaming 
features and was felt in the joy-beating hearts of 
all. Not until a late hour did the party separate ; 
then, one by one, the lights gleaming from the 
cottage windows disappeared—the sound of the 
sleigh bells ceased, and the bay of the faithful 
watch-dog, disturbed by the merriment of the 
returning party, became hushed, and silence rested 
upon the little village. 

A week has elapsed since Walter Newman 
made his unexpected entree at the quilting frolic, 
and of the manner in which it has been employed 
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we may know more perhaps by following thy; 
young gentleman to the neat apartment alloted 
him in the dwelling of his friend Aymar. He js 
seated at a small table—before him is placed , 
writing-desk—his pen glides rapidly—we wij 
take the liberty, &c. 

















CHAPTER IV. 

Dear Franx:—I called at your lodgings on the 
morning of the 27th, but to my great disappointment 
you were already off amid the intricacies of Peay! 
and Wall. I knew that therefore it would be impos. 
sible to communicate with you there as freely as 
I could wish, so I was even forced to leave tow» 
without confiding to your faithful bosom the cause 
or motive which has brought me so far from the 
city. I will be as brief as possible, reserving 
all the little minutia of detail for our 
meeting. You are aware that a marriage e- 
tween myself and the amial. Miss Lee, has 
long been a matter of speculation among my 
friends and an event upon the consummation o/ 
which my father has placed his fondest wishes 
Had she been less amiable, less deserving of love, 
I tell you frankly that I might have married her 
in compliance with those wishes, and the agree. 
ment entered into to that effect while we were 
children—but when the excellence of her charac- 
ter was developed to me ; when I was old enou:h 
to understand and appreciate her many virtues, | 
resolved I never would impose upon her unsus- 
pecting nature a mockery of love. You may 
perhaps think that her unfortunate deformity of 
person had its influence in my decision, but [ tel! 
you candidly it was not so—indeed when listen- 
ing to her engaging and versatile conversation, or 
to those heaven-drawn notes of her sweet voice 
which I never heard excelled, how could I dwe!l 
a moment upon the caprice of nature in deny- 
ing to the outward form those graces with which 
she has sorichly gifted her mind? 

But to continue ; after my return from college | 
ventured one day to express my views to my ? 
father—he would not hear me—pronounced it all ‘ 
romantic nonsense, and sent me off on a tour to 
the Lakes, thinking, doubtless, I might there find 
a Lethe for those scruples which he could not un- 
derstand, or, in other words, that I might thereby 
discover the value of a well-filled purse to a young 
fellow like myself and become less fastidious 
as to the means of ensuring one. 

Do you remember Charles Aymar? During 
our college vacations he had often urged me to 
visit his native village, and I now determined to 
do so on my return to the Lakes. Turning 
aside therefore from the main road, after half a 
day’s journey in a jolting wagon, I found’ mysel! 
in the pleasant little hamlet from which 1 now 
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date. My welcome was sincere and cordial, and 
so delighted was I with the quiet loveliness of this 
charming spot that insensibly my intended visit of 
a day was prolonged to a week. One day I 
rambled out alone in the adjoining forest, and for 
some time pursued my way delighted with the 
wild scenery around me which was every moment 
growing more picturesque. You know how I 
love nature, and here she had concentrated some 
of her most witching features. The path I had 
chosen seemed merely a sheep-track running along 
the side of a steep acclivity which was com- 
pletely nettéd with vines and wild flowers of the 
most brilliant hue—at the foot, a stream of pure 
water gurgled merrily along, and afar off, through 
the thick foliage of the trees, gleamed the silvery 
waters of the Hudson. I had seated myself on 
the moss cushioned trunk of a fallen tree to 
sketch this lovely scene, when suddenly a shrill 
scream reached my ear. [I started tomy feet. It 
was again repeated. Hastening in the direction 
from which they seemed to issue, I soon dis- 
covered a young girl, apparently not more than 
sixteen, endeavoring vainly to climb the steep 
side of the acclivity to the assistance of a small 
child who it appeared had fallen from the level 
meadow above and was now only prevented from 
being precipitated down the bank, by clinging 
with all its little strength to a slender twig. I 
soon clambered to the rescue of the poor 
frightened child and placed her safely in the arms 
of the young girl. How beautiful she was—how 
graceful every movement, and with what sweet 
accents she expressed her thanks! But I know, 
Frank, you are not one to listen very patiently to 
the rhapsodies of a lover. I will spare you that 
infliction and merely add that I accompanied the 
fair girl to the gate of a neat cottage where I 
bade her adieu, and during the remainder of my 
stay in the village, did not meet with her again. 
I was even in ignorance of her name, for Charles 
being as inveterate a joker as yourself upon all 
such subjects, I buried my morning’s adventure 
within my own heart. In a few days I continued 
my jaunt to the Lakes and, for one ever skeptical 
upon love at first sight, I must confess my 
thoughts wandered rather too frequently to the 
beautiful maid of the Catskills. 

It is needless to tell you that my resolution as 
regards Miss Lee was not altered by my jour- 
ey, althoughf or the next six months I was sub- 
jected almost daily to hearing the affair spoken of, 
or hinted at by my family (my asseverations au con- 
traire notwithstanding) as a settled thing. 

The most painful part of my narrative, Frank, I 
must reserve until I see you. The result is, 1 am 
here. There was but one way to end forever the 
project of my father, and although without really 
any definite plan I found myself once more seek- 
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ing the village where my thoughts so often centred. 
Fortune favored me, for on the very evening 
of my arrival my friend Aymar, being engaged to a 
small party in the neighborhood, insisted upon my 
accompanying him. I did so, and to my delight 
recognised in Miss Campbell the fair young mis- 
tress of the féte, the unknown nymph of my day- 
dreams and night visions. What added to my 
happiness was that she immediately recollected 
me, and welcomed me with what my vanity inter- 
preted a vivid blush of pleasure. I told you, my 
friend, that I should not inflict any love tales upon 
you and I shall keep my word ; but when I tell you, 
Frank, that this sweet girl is mine, I know in your 
heart you cannot refrain from wishing me joy. 
She knows all my history. I have concealed noth- 
ing from her; but, although I have the consent of 
her estimable parents to an immediate union, with 
true feminine delicacy she refuses to be mine unless 
the consent of my father can be obtained. This I 
may never hope for. Cara has no fortune, and on 
that account alone he would withhold his consent 
to what he would term so “‘ preposterous a match,” 
even were there no such person as Hester Lee. I 
have exerted all my powers of persuasion to induce 
Cara to alter her decision, but she remains inexora- 
ble. I have already written to Miss Lee, and in a 
few days | shall open the subject to my father. In 
the meantime you will hear from me again. 
Yours, &c. 
Watter Newman. 
CHAPTER V. 
Two ladies are seated in a luxurious boudoir— 
the one austere, cold, malignant—the other youth- 
ful, fair, sorrowful. The formeris Mistress Martha 
Brower—the latter, Hester Lee. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the elegance and taste with which this little 
apartment is fitted up. It needs but a glance to 
see that it is that of a pure-minded, intellectual 
woman. Mistress Brower, who is the only dark 
cloud in the picture, is seated stiffly in a fauteuil 
covered with crimson velvet; her look is sarcastic, 
and her little gray eyes twinkle with pleasure at 
the pain her words seem to inflict upon her patient 
listener. Miss Lee wears an air of deep dejection 
—her face is the hue of marble, and as she raises 
her little white hand to her aching brow, mark 
how it trembles—as does the lily when the wind 
breathes too rudely upon its delicate petals. Her 
dress is a morning robe of white muslin; her beau- 
tiful golden hair, drawn back from her forehead, is 
confined in one rich braid, and around her shoul- 
ders is wrapped a mantle of dark blue velvet. What 
expression to those eyes of heavenly blue, as she 
raises them to reply to the remarks of her com- 
panion ! 
The conversation continues :— 
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“ Andcan it be possible,” said Mistress Brower 
‘that you do not intend to fulfil your engagement 
with young Newman? an engagement entered 
into by your father on his death bed! And is this 
the way you would evince your respect for his me- 
mory, by thwarting the only wish with which you 
have it in your power to comply?” 

“Had my dear father lived,” timidly replied 
Hester, ‘‘ he would himself have cancelled an en- 
gagement which proves unsuitable.” 

“« And why unsuitable, Hester Lee?” interrupted 
Mrs. Brower; “Is not Walter Newman young, 
handsome, of unblemished character? and yet you 
sit there raising objections to marrying the finest 
young man in the city. You, surely, with your 
person, cannot expect to pick and choose whom 
you will honor with your hand.” 

A flush passed over the pallid features of Hester 
Lee, and the tears shone in her large blue eye at 
this cruel speech. 

«« Aunt, I have no wish to marry,” she at length 
replied. “ I know too well Iam incapable of in- 
spiring love, and those who would speak to me of 
that passion, seek only the fortune my father 


bequeathed to his unhappy daughter. Ofsuch sor- 
did views, however, do I acquit Walter. It is his 
father only that desires our union. Ever most 


kind and attentive—solicitous to promote my com- 
fort and pleasures, yet never has he spoken to me 
of love. He loves me riot—and think you I will 
bind this amiable youth with those fetters which the 
avarice of his father would forge! No aunt, it can 
never be, and I request you would let my decision 
be made known to Mr. Newman.” 

“Indeed, niece, I shall do nosuch thing. If you 
choose to die an old maid, oh, do so, by all means! 
for you to talk of love—ridiculous!” and with a 
look of mingled anger and scorn, the amiable Mis- 
tress Brower flourished out of the room. 

Poor Hester! when very young she had been 
thrown from a carriage and from the severe inju- 
ries she then sustained had never recovered. In 
figure she was deplorably deformed, but her face 
was that of an angel—and her mind as pure, her 
disposition as faultless. 

For some moments she gave way to the violence 
of her emotions, then letting the mantle drop from 
her shoulders, she raised her eyes to the opposite 
mirror and exclaimed : 

‘* This is indeed no form to please the eye—to 
inspire affection—yet thanks to my Heavenly 
Father, my heart I trust is right and glows with 
fervent gratitude for the many blessings he is daily 
conferring upon me. Never, no never, will I be 
the cause of unhappiness to the noble Walter ; he 
loves me not—every action speaks it—his averted 
eye, his melancholy features, too well assure me of 
the fact.” 

At this moment a servant entered and handed 
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Miss Lee a letter, the contents of which seemed 
greatly to agitate her. For many minutes she re. 
mained in deep thought—her resolution was they 
taken. Ringing the bell, she ordered her carriage 
to be in instant readiness. Addressing a few |ines 
to her aunt, and exchanging her light dress for ono 
more suited to the season, Hester Lee entered the 
carriage and was driven from the door. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Good morning, Fleece.” 

**Good morning, Mr. Newman.” 

* All’s right, Fleece—yes, thank you—thank you, 
you have done the business.” 

“ Ah-h-h—ye-s,”’ stammered Fleece, not exactly 
knowing what business he had done so cleverly. 

** Cunning fellow, though ! ” continued Mr. New- 
man, “ went off out of town—pretended dislike, 
ha! ha! wanted to surprise his old father, and 
now, here we are all ready for the wedding, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Fleece, now a little 
more au-fait. 

“The young gentleman was always fond of his 
jokes.” 


“ Yes, yes, cunning rogue—slipped away out of | 


the city to find a parson ! who would have thought 
of it though of my demure little Hester Lee! sly 
puss—away in the country to spend the honey- 
moon! But readthis. See what your advice has 
brought about—see how our harmless little ruse 
has succeeded.” So saying, the merry old gentle- 
man, humming “come haste to the wedding,” 
handed Fleece a letter, who received it with the 
air of a man conscious of having done a good 
action, and slowly unfolding it, he read as fol- 
lows: 





E 

My Dear Fatruer:—lIn the firm persuasion as 
you have so often assured me, that marriage can 
alone ensure my happiness, I have the pleasure to 
inform you that on Thursday evening your oft re- 
peated wish to see your son a married man will 
be gratified. Miss Lee is here ; and it is our unit- 
ed request that you will favor us with your compa- 
ny upon this happy occasion. 

Your son, 
Wa ter Newman.” 

“There, Fleece, you see—you see what we've 
done,” exclaimed Mr. Newman, as the former re- 
turned him the letter. 

“ Yes, sir, I see—delightful tidings—but—tlie— 
the—thousand—dol]—” 

“Ah! what! ye-s—a thousand dollars was it! 
—well.” 

“ Good morning, Fleece.” 

‘Good morning, Mr. 
(aside.) 


Newman—skinflint,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
4 

| happy man was Mr. Newman as his carriage 
stopped before the little inn of E » on the 
afternoon of Thursday, for, as he thought, he had 
reached as it were the gao! of his long cherished 
wishes—the golden guineas of the heiress already 
within his grasp, and even the clear ring of the 
sleigh-bells seemed a merry peal in unison with 
the joyful throbbings of his heart. After years of 
solicitation his stubborn son had at length yielded 
—that which entreaties, nay even commands 
could not effect, a mere simple stratagem had 
brought about! What happy results from so harm- 
less a ruse—nothing in the world only to martyr- 
ize the happiness of his son to the cravings of the 
god Plutus! 

There was therefore a self-complacent smile 
upon the lips of Mr. Newman, and a quiet droop- 
ing of the eye-lid, as the sleigh glided to the door 
of the inn; anda bland Picksniff voice cried “ God 
bless you, my son?” as he grasped the hand of 
Walter, already on the spot to welcome his father. 

Many asly joke too did Walter parry ere they 
reached the cottage of Mr. Campbell, and as Hes- 
ter Lee advanced to meet them, it seemed as 
if the old gentleman could scarce restrain his glee 
within bounds. 

“ Ah, sly rogue? sly rogue!” he cried, chucking 
her under the chin, and at the same time giving her 
a hearty kiss, 

Walter now introduced his father to the other 
members of the family including the blushing Cara. 
At sight of so lovely a Hebe, Mr. Newman could 
, not refrain from pressing his lips gallantly upon 
her rosy cheek, premising, what Walter evidently 
; considered a great liberty, with “excuse an old 
> man, my dear.” 

Refreshments were now brought in to which, 
with the appetite of a traveller, Mr. Newman did 
ample justice, Leaving him thus pleasantly en- 
gaged, Cara taking the arm of Hester Lee stole 
quietly out of the room and retired to her own little 
chamber, where a bevy of fair young girls already 
awaited them to assist in attiring the charming 
bride, and her scarcely less charming bride’s-maid. 

The beauty of these two girls offered a striking 
contrast. ‘The indescribable sweetness of Hester 
Lee’s countenance, more seraphic than earthly, 
her mild blue eye beaming with all the kindly 
affections; added to her unfortunate deformity, 
awoke both sympathy and love—while no one 
could look upon the sweet joyous face of Cara, 
without a silent prayer that no dark cloud might 
ever cross her path. She wasbeautiful. The hap- 
piness of her innocent heart looked forth from her 
laughing eyes, and played amid the dimples of her 
rosy mouth—her hair black as the raven’s wing, 
was seldom restrained by comb or ribbon, but fell 
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in a rich mass of curls, from out which that bright 
young face peeped forth as a sunbeam from a cloud. 
Nor was beauty her sole attraction—that gem the 
mind, was worthy its brilliant setting. No wonder 
that sweet Cara Campbell was the belle of the vil- 
lage—no wonder her many lovers thought of pistols, 
ropes and daggers when they received a card for 
her wedding! and yet without an exception they 
all concluded to go and be made miserable by wit- 
nessing the happiness of the bridegroom, with the 
confirmation, now made doubly sure, that ‘‘ her 
heart, it was another's.” 

It was evening. Lights flashed and twinkled 
from every window of the little cottage, shooting 
forth in brilliant rays over the pearly snow and 
lighting up, as with a thousand flashing torches, the 
ice-gemmed branches of the noble old oaks and 
sycamores. Nearer and nearer came the cheerful 
clink of sleigh-bells, and the joyous laugh from 
young, merry hearts might be heard as sleigh after 
sleigh whirled up the avenue. In the parlor of 
which a coup-d’oeil has already been granted the 
reader, were assembled all the friends and relatives 
for miles around—grave uncles and aunts, with 
laughing, romping cousins. Mr. Campbell, whose 
silver hairs and venerable countenance betoken he 
has already reached the allotted age of man, with 
his loved companion at his side, like him fast verg- 
ing to the tomb, wait, with prayerful hearts and 
serious yet pleasant countenance, to bestow their 
youngest darling upon a stranger—that darling the 
light to their eyes, the sun-beaim in their path— 
whose silvery voice ever makes their hearts to 
throb with happiness, is about to go from them— 
another now claims her love and duty. Ah, fervent 
is the silent prayer which these two parents ofler 
up for their sweet child! Mr. Newman poised on 
the very acme of gratified ambition, swerves grace- 
fully this wav and that, bowing to the good people 
and thanking them for their respectable presence at 
the wedding of his son. But hark! that step an- 
nounces the reverend clergyman—he enters—and 
cordially salutes the assembled group. 

And now all eyes are turned to the door to view 
the entrance of those whom their good pastor is 
about to unite forever. 

The door is thrown wide, and hand in hand 
come Charles Aymar and Hester Lee. There is a 
slight tinge of the rose upon the usually pale cheek 
of Hester, and her lovely eyes are half veiled by 
their long curling lashes. She is robed in a dress of 
silver muslin, while a long veil of the richest blond 
floats around her person. Next, his features radi- 
ant with joy, Walter leads in the timid blushing 
Cara. Her dress (the gift of Hester) is also of sil- 
ver muslin, through which gleams the pearly hue o 
satin. Her bridal veil, more transparent than the 
gossamer web, is studded with silver stars, and 
confined to her elegant little head by a rose form- 
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ed of costly pearls. But who would look at the 
adornments of the fair bride, when the eye had 
once rested upon her bewitchingly beautiful face! 

When he sees Hester Lee enter the room with 

young Aymar, while his son leads Miss Campbell, 
Mr. Newman stares—looks very much puzzled— 
half rises from his seat, but finally sits down again. 
The bridal group take their places, and the holy 
man commences the solemn rite. Again Mr. New- 
man stares—rubs his forehead—stares again— 
utters a low “ Bless my soul!”—advances a step 
—hesitates—hems loudly—attempts to speak, but 
—it is all over, and the next moment his son and 
the lovely Cara kneel for his blessing! 

“Why, why—wha-t, why, Walter—bless me, 
why, Walter 2 

‘«¢ My dear father,” said Walter, “to your pater- 
nal embrace let me give this dear girl—your 
daughter.” 

The brow of Mr. Newman became black as the 
cloud which preceeds the thunder—the lightning 
of passion flashed from his eyes, and the thunder 
rolled mutteringly in his throat. It was about to 
find vent, when a white arm was thrown around 
his neck, tresses of golden hair floated over his tem- 
ples, and the gentle voice of Hester Lee whispered 
a few words in his ear. What they were no one 
might know, but the cloud rolled off the face of 
the old gentleman. 

‘* Ah! what, Hester—the half did you say—the 
half? good girl, good girl?” Then turning to 
Walter and his bride, he (half reluctantly as it 
seemed however) embraced them both, and then 
sat down evidently confounded. 

How different the scene when the aged parents 
of Cara folded their child in a long embrace to 
to their bosoms, and then, as they returned her 
weeping to the arms of him who was now to be 
her protector and guide, how fervent the prayer 
for their mutua! happiness ! 

But a truce with tears. The young bride has al- 
ready shed enough, and soon, leaning on the arm 
of Walter, she is gliding like a sylph through the 
circle of loving hearts with a smile and kind word 
for all. 

And if the consciousness of having rendered two 
amiable beings happy can confer bliss, then were 
the feelings which stirred the heart of Hester Lee 
to be envied, for she it was who had done it all- 
Sacrificing for Ais happiness her own too partial 
sentiments for Walter Newman, it was Hester 
who on receiving his frank communication hasten- 
ed to the village of E , to add to his, her 
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persuasions, her resistless arguments, that Cara 
might consent to an immediate union ; and it was 
Hester, who now witha gift of half her fortune 
rendered the portionless bride more acceptable in 
the eyes of the sordid father-in-law. Her loving, 
generous heart shone from out her dove-like eyes, 
as seated by the side of Mr. Newman she endea. 
vored to soften the resentment still rankling within 
his bosom against his son—by descanting upon the 
many virtues and surpassing loveliness of the inno. 
cent Cara, drawing a picture of the future go 
glowing with happiness for him, of which Cara 
was still the principal figure, that insensibly the 
eyes of the old gentleman beamed more kindly, 
and the scow! on his features relaxed as he watch. 
ed the graceful movements and heard the sweet 
voice of her whom, without one shadow of envy 
for her happier lot, the noble Hester so highly eulo- 
gised. 

After the wedding guests had retired, each hap- 
py youth and maiden with a generous share of 
cake to court the fairy visions of Queen Mab, Mr. 
Newman found himself for the first time alone 
with his son. The opportunity was not to be lost. 
Assuming therefore all the dignity, with the de- 
precatory tone of a much aggrieved parent, this 
blameless father read Walter a homily upon the 
sin of dissimulation—dwelling upon the contempt 
which every noble mind must ever feel for a per- 
son who could condescend to chicanery to effect 
their objects. 

“ And this, Walter, you have done !” he continu- 
ed ; “deceived your father, Walter—deceived me 
into the belief that you were about to marry Miss 
Lee ; enticed me hither under that belief, and then 
before my very face have had the audacity to 
stand up and bestow your hand upon a poor village 
girl! I ask you, sir,” he added in a lower key, 
** what you have to offer in your defence?” 

Walter who had patiently and respectfully listen- 
ed to his long harangue, so at variance with the 
practice of his parent, replied :— 

“ T acknowledge all my dear sir—all. I ac- 
knowledge it was my intention to marry Miss 
Campbell when I addressed to you the letter; and 
I acknowledge that by chicanery my object is ef- 
fected, my happiness complete—and thus, father,” 
added Walter, with a look of peculiar meaning, 
“ Fleece will lose his thousand dollars!” 

Alas for the oratory of Mr. Newman! The 
thermometer raised so high by the glow of con- 
scious rectitude, at this chilling remark of his son, 
fell at once below zero! 
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Tae professional life of the celebrated musician, 
’ John Bernard Logier, has been one of a most di- 
‘ versified character and contains many passages 
; of exciting interest. Through every difficulty and 
{ obstacle has he pursued his enthusiastic and toil- 
some research after the grand fundamental 
| principles of harmony—a science which, to under- 
{ stand intimately, requires a knowledge of all 
> the other sciences—and his perseverance has been 
' Jong since crowned with the fullest triumph. In 
’ truth he has been to music, what Sir Isaac New- 
ton was to astronomy, a disseminator of light 
on subjects which before were shrouded in 
mystery. 

The life of a true artist, generally speaking, is 
one of constant and unappreciated toil. Little do 
the public think when listening to a soul-stirring 
composition, or gazing with delight on the breath- 
ing canvass, or speaking marble, of the brain- 
labor that has been expended on it. Could they 
enter for one moment into the feelings of an 
author as he presents with the flutterings of hope 
his chef d’ouvre, they would scarcely be so 
chary of a few words of encouragement, which 
fall so like sunshine on his heart. But to return 
toL—. At the time of the occurrence of which 
we now speak, he was organist of the parish 
church of W , where his family resided. This 
church, as is very often the case in country 
towns, was at a considerable distance from any 
dwelling house and was approached only through an 
extensive burial-ground. T'o add to its loneliness, 
it stood near the sea shore; it was also re- 
ported to be haunted by the ghost of a suicide, 
who was buried without the fence of the grave- 
yard and who nightly frequented the church to 
sue for Christian burial. It was even whispered 
by the peasantry that the bell had been heard to 
toll at midnight ; probably his ghostship thought, 
that if he could induce the people to come and 
hear his afflicting case they might grant his 
request; but all to no purpose ; he still performed 
his sad peregrination alone, or it may be in 
company with a select coterie of other unfor- 
tunates. 

The noble proprietor of the estate, the Marquis 
of S——o, had just presented to the church, a 
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MUSICIAN’S ADVENTURE. 





AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





fine new organ, and on the coming Sabbath it 
was to be opened and performed on for the first 
time. L— had been on business to a city at 
some distance and did not return home until late 
on Saturday night ; when learning that some of 
the arrangements were still incomplete, he de- 
termined, in spite of all dissuasion, to proceed to 
the church himself; so taking in his hand a 
lantern, he set forth. Such a night—the elements 
seemed combined to deter him from his rash en- 
terprise ; but on he went, “boldly whistling aloud 
to keephiscourage up.” ’Tis true, now, and then 
some wild German legend would cross his mind, 
but he only whistled the more vehemently; at 
last he reached the long grave yard, and through 
the long grave-yard the church, whose gray 
tower was occasionally visible amid the flashes of 
lightning ; its usually noisy inhabitants, the rooks, 
were ominously still, only uttering at intervals 
a distressing caw, as if suffering with the bron- 
chites ; and the hands of the old clock pointed to 
half past eleven! Still L— was not afraid. Oh no : 
it was chilly, and any one’s teeth would chatter ; 
besides the organ would take but a few minutes 
to fix, and then to think of to-morrow’s laurels ; 
so he just glanced carelessly toward the side of 
the grave-yard, where the suicide was said to be 
interred, and opening the door with a key that he 
kept himself, entered, closing it after him, and as- 
cended to the organ loft. The interior appearance 
of the church was not more cheering than the 
outside. The lantern he carried did little more 
than “‘ make darkness visible,” but the lightning 
discovered many a monument and grim old effigy, 
and many a coat of arms with its banners 
pendant. 


“ Doors creaked, and windows clapped, 
And night’s foul bird, rook’d in the spire, 


Screamed loud ’’—— 


Amid the pealing of the thunder, the howling 
of the tempest and the roaring of the wild Atlantic, 
L— set to work, whistling however this time Old 
Hundred or some similar tune; and soon became 
so much absorbed in his occupation that he ‘‘ took 
no note of time,” though busily engaged on other 


notes. AND THE CLOCK STRIKES TWELVE. It 
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seems to him that every toll calls up a spirit. The 
storm increases; the drapery and banners are 
flapping; and low moaning sounds seem to 
issue forth “ from the low vaults, the mansions of 
the dead.” His whistle gradually becomes minor, 
and very adagio with a close shake—but hark! 
what shriek is that! It is followed by another! 
and another! L—’s hair stands on end; his 
whistle faints away in a false cadence; great 
drops of perspiration stand on his forehead, and 
his candle flickers—flickers in its socket, and— 
goes out ! This wastoo fearful; as he crept to the 
stairs, with the intention of making the best of 
his way out, a blow in the face from some 
spectral hand somewhat accelerated his pace ; 
and, horror of horrors, just as he opened the door, 
the skirt of his coat was seized with frantic 
energy by an unseen hand! L— tore himself 
away, leaving the skirt behind, banged the door 
after him and dashed out into the grave-yard, 
followed by the despairing shouts of the spectres, 
and the wild mocking laughter of fiends. 

In the pitchy darkness he lost his way, and 
after stumbling over some ancient tombstones he 
had recourse to his hands and knees. In this atti- 
tude he pursued his way for a considerable length 
of time, when a flash of lightning discovered to 
his terrified vision, the vicinity of the suicide’s 
grave. He could see through the paling that it 
looked discomposed. Ah! then its tenant had in- 
deed left it for his nocturnal watch, and might 
be even now returning. Here was a dilemma— 
there was no time to lose ; L— quickly resumed 
his eccentric gymnastics in another direction, 
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found the gate, and making use of the vehicles 
most in demand, set out for home at a good 
round rate; which home, drenched, forlorn, minys 
one coat tail, plus sundry rents in his other cay. 
ments, (the consequences of aforesaid gymnastics, 
and with a firm belief in ghosts, he reached as the 
clock struck one. 

Save to his wife, (who of course was blest with 
an inquiring mind,) L—said not a word of his 
adventure ; for the subject was too serious to 
mention ; besides ghosts do not like to be made 
common subject of conversation, so he went to 
church. Nothing could exceed in sublimity the 
effect of the organ under his command—the sing. 
ing too was exquisite—all were enchanted. After 
divine service the attention of the assembled 
wiseheads was called to the fact, that a robbery 
of the church had been attempted the night pre- 
vious, the sexton corroborating the fact with a 
stray coat-tail which he had found fastened on a 
nail near the front door; he also had founda 
lantern in the organ loft, which the sacrilegious 
villains had probably left behind on some sudden 
alarm. Some of the windows were broken, but 
whether by the robbers or the storm could not 
be ascertained. Some owl’s feathers were like- 
wise strewed around, and a dead bat was lying 
near them. The blow of a bat’s wing does very 
likely feel similar to that of a spectral hand. 
L— held his peace; and as soon as he reached 
home, darkly hinted that it might be as well to say 
nothing of his last night’s visit to the church, par- 
ticularly as the the ghosts might not like it. 
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THE WEDDING. 


—_———— 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 


(See the Engraving.) 


*T was morning! a bright sunny morning in May! 
The earth was ull joyous and blythesome and gay ; 
Each songster was trilling his gladsomest lay ; 
In the meadows the sportive young lambs were at play, 
And welcomed with gambols the bright orb of day ; 
And nature was hymning her roundelay ! 

*T was music, ’twas morning, 

A morning in May. 


The dew- gems were gleaming on herbage and trees, 
The green leaves coquettishly danced to the breeze ; 
The rivulets sparkled with lustre and light, 
And day sprang refreshed from the slumber of night. 
Not a cloud veiled the depth of the sky’s brilliant blue, 
And nature was clad in her loveliest hue! 

“Twas beauty, ’twas morning, 

A morning in May. 


RAAAAAAAAALRLAANAAAAAAS® 
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And Alice and Albert awoke with its dawn, 
Their hearts light and joyous and glad as the morn. 
They had loved—ah! how deeply, how long who can tell ? 
And Hymen this day, with his permanent spell. 
Was to bind them for life, as in heart, into one, 
To live and to love, till time’s sands were run ;— 

"T'was hope and ’twas morning, 

*T was morning in May! 

* we * ” * 


At the altar they stood, with hand locked in hand. 

And the priest laid upon them his solemn command, 

‘ Be ye one, now and ever ’’—they in whispers replied— 

And Albert and Alice were bridegroom and bride. 

He pressed her fair cheek with a husband’s first kiss, 

And her heart owned in transports the new wakened bliss, 
On that bright wedding morning, 
That morning in May. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


SxetonEes or ResIpENCE AND TRaveL IN BRazi1, with 
notices, Historical and Geographical of the several provinces 
ofthe Empire. By Rev. Daniel P. Kidder,M.A. Phila- 
delphia: Sorin and Bail. 

This is a work of no ordinary importance and interest. 
Brazil is comparatively an unexplored country, notwith- 
standing its history teems with the most thrilling incidents 
and associations. But few writers have attempted to un- 
lock its treasures, and of those who have professed to give 
iis history few have had opportunities of research and in- 
vestigation commensurate with the task they have under- 
taken. They repeat what they have heard or read rather 
than give the results of personal observation, that observa- 
tion having been confined chiefly, if not exclusively, to the 
principal cities, and in no case extending beyond two or 
three of the eighteen provinces composing the empire. 
This may be to a great extent accounted for by the fact, 
that until the year 1839 there existed no means of regular 
and rapid communication between the capital and the 
extremities, particularly the far north. Indeed the corres- 
pondence of the mercantile houses at Rio de Janeiro did 
not extend in that direction beyond Pernambuco, and even 
political intelligence was often received at the capital from 
Maranham and Para, by way of the United States and 
England, in advance of the regular despatches. The diffi- 
culties of navigation, arising from the trade winds and the 
strong currents that set to leeward of Cape St. Roque, were 
so great that until steam navigation was introduced many 
parts of the empire were closed to the traveller. 

Mr. Kidder’s visit and sojourn in the country were subse- 
quent to the introduction of steamboats and with this 
great advantage he did a great work in a little time. He 
visited the whole of the provinces along the coast and pene- 
trated far inland, bearing with him numerous letters of 
introduction to many distinguished persons in different 
parts of the empire and mingling freely with all classes. 
His primary object was to circulate the Bible and d iffuse 
Christianity; yet though he seems tohave fulfilled his mis- 
sion with marked fidelity and success, he also found op- 
portunity to collect a vast amount of general information 
respecting the country, its people, customs, commerce, 
revenue, government, &c. Indeed our author appears to 
have constantly borne in mind the motto—“a wise man’s 
eyes are in his head,’’ and stimulated by such a sentiment 
has attentively observed whatever crossed his path. With 
a keen relish for the beautiful in nature, a chastened but 
occasionally playful fancy, and not unfrequently indulging 
in strokes of wit and humor, Mr. Kidder has given to his 
“Sketches” a permanent interest. He has avoided the 
prevailing error of making a book and has written nothing 
that will not bear a second anda third reading. Had we 
room for long or numerous extracts, we should draw largely 
on Mr. Kidder’s volume. 
few and they must be short passages. We can assure our 
readers however that if they purchase the two volumes 


We must content ourselves with 
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the perusal will richly repay them, for they will find the 
author one of the most interesting companions they ever met 
with. 


Speaking of the lower part of the town of Bahia, Mr. 
Kidder says: 


‘*You here learn one peculiarity of the city of Bahia. 
Owing to the irregularities of its surface, and the steepness 
of the ascent which separates the upper town from the 
lower, it does not admit of the use of wheel carriages. 
Not even a cart or truck is to be seen, for the purpose of 
removing burdens from one place to another. Whatever re- 
quires change of place in all the commerce and ordinary 
business of this seaport, and it is second in size and impor- 
tance to but one other in South America, must pass on the 
heads and shoulders of men. Burdens are here more fre- 
quently carried upon the shoulders, since the principal ex- 
ports of the city being sugar in cases, and cotton in bales, 
it is impossible that they should be borne on the head like 
bags of coffee. 

““Immense numbers of tall, athletic negroes are seen 
moving in pairs or gangs of four, six or eight, with their 
loads suspended between them on heavy poles. Numbers 
more of their fellows are seen sitting upon their poles, braid- 
ing straw, or lying about the alleys and corners of the 
streets asleep, reminding one of black snakes coiled up in 
the sunshine. The sleepers generally have some sentinel 
ready to call them when they are wanted for business, and 
at the given signal they rouse up like the elephant to his 
burden. Like the coffee-carriers of Rio they often sing 
and shout as they go, but their gait is necessarily slow and 
measured, resembling a dead march rather than the double- 
quick step of their Fluminensian colleagues. Another class 
of negroes are devoted to carrying passengers in a species 
of sedan chair, called cadeiras.”’ 


The Brazilians celebrate six political holidays. The first 
of January heads the list with new year’s compliments to 
the Emperor ; the twenty-fifth of March commemorates 
the adoption of the constitution ; the seventh of Apri! is the 
anniversary of the Emperor's accession to the throne; the 
third of May is the day for opening the sessions of the 
national Assembly; the seventh of September commemo- 
rates the declaration of the national independence, and 
the seventh of December 1s the Empervr’s birth day. Mr. 
Kidder was at Bahia when this festivity was observed. 
During the recent session of the national Assembly, at Rio 
de Janeiro, some doubtsof the loyalty of the Bahians had 
been expressed, and they were resolved to rebut the accusa- 
The 
ushering in of the day will give the reader some idea of the 
descriptive portions of the work. 


tion by the magnificence of the day’s celebration. 


“ The second of Decembercame. It was not clad in the 
frosty robes of a northern winter, with whistling winds and 
drifted snow at its heels. Nay, the north is not farther from 
the south than is the idea many a reader has pictured in his 
imagination, at the bare mention of December, from the 
reality of the day in question. Preceded by but a brief in- 
terval of twilight the sun threw upward his mellowest rays, 
burnishing the wreathed clouds of the eastern horizon. 
Presently from his bed of ocean he rose majestic on his 
vertical pathway, looking down on one of the fuirest scenes 
nature ever presented to the eye of man. The boundless 
expanse of the Atlantic on the east; the broad and beauti- 
ful bay on the south and west, with its palm-crested islands 
and circling mountains, were but an appropriate foreground 
to the lovely picture of the city herself, reposing like a 
queen of beauty amid the embowering groves of the proud 
eminences over which her huts, her temples and her lordly 
domes were scattered.” 


We must however now, somewhat on and with 
37 
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unfeigned reluctance, bring our notice of these interesting 
sketches to a close, or other claimants upon our space will 
be excluded. We are half inclined to promise a second 
notice as the real treasures of the volumes are yet un- 
touched. As however we do not profess gravely to review 
new publications, perhaps we had better content ourselves 
with saying that the “Sketches” are liberally illustrated 
with superior wood engravings and form two handsome 
volumes that no one will regret the purchase of. 


Sir Rotanp Asnton. By Lady Catharine Long. New 

York: Robert Carter. 

We believe these two volumes first introduce the name 
of this lady author to public notice. They have been but 
very recently published in England, and they will, in our 
judgment, establish the lady’s fame. She has succeeded 
admirably in a walk of fiction where even moderate suc- 
cess is seldom attained. Sir Roland is an instance of piety 
in the higher circles of English aristocracy and of the pow- 
er of true religion to subdue a naturally violent temper, to 
quell the commotions and meliorate the wretchedness of a 
breast where, without its benign influence, all was tumult 
and disorder. Religion is made to smile benignly from ev- 
ery page. We warmly recommend the work. 

Tue Book or Common PRaver. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

At the late General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
Bishops Meade, Ives and Lee, and Rev. Messrs. Anthon, 
Wainwright, Meade and Coit, were appointed a committee 
to supervise an edition of the prayer book used in the 
Episcopal Church of this country, which revised publica- 
The work 
It com- 


tion should constitute the standard edition. 
before us bears the sunction of that committee. 
prises a)! that is commonly included in the “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” together with the psalter and a collection of 
hymns suited to the feasts and fasts of Church. As a 
specimen of book-making, the volume is beyond praise. 
The size is royal octavo, the letter large and distinct, and 
the binding, in calf, substantial, neat and handsome, but 
without showiness or gaudy decoration of any kind. It is 
“ got up”? in a manner worthy of a“ standard’ book. 

THIRLWALL’s History or Greece. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The growing demand for historical works in this country 
is a favorite omen, and that that demand has reference to 
histories of the highest literary merit the cordial reception 
given to Thirlwall's Greece abundantly proves. It is a 
work of superior merit, alike faithful in its facts and 
philosophical in its disquisitions and will be an imperisha- 
ble monument of the author’s laborious and diligent 
research. It is distinguished not less for its minuteness of 
detail than for its comprehensiveness, and will be regarded, 
we believe by all, as decidedly the best history of Greece 
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extant. The present edition is admirably printed ang 
forms two good sized octavo volumes. Whoever reads the 
work carefully will have his stores of knowledge greq;|, 
increased and his taste purified and elevated by th, 
author’s beautiful and classic style. 

Srorigs oF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
delphia: E. Ferrit and Co. 

The adaptation of the stirring incidents of our nationa| 
history to youthful readers is a highly commendable under. 
taking. The present stories are well selected and are ¢q). 
culated to excite and foster patriotic sentiments. 

Loox To THE Enp; or the Bennetts Abroad. By Mrs, 
Ellis. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Not an ordinary novel, but one abounding in much delice. 
cyof sentiment. The Bennetts, an English family of the 
middle class, visit France and Italy for the benefit of their 
daughter’s health. The object of the novel is to show the 


Phila- 


effect of sights, wonders and novelties on the untravelled 
thoroughly John Bullish uneducated parents, and on the 
untravelled, but sensitive and educated daughter Eva, the 
heroine of the book. The latter writes a series of very 
interesting letters from Italy, while the parents exhibit 
themselves by their remarks on all they see and hear. The 
wrought, the minor 


characters are well ones es 


pecially. 

Harper’s ILLUSTRATED SHakspeaR#, Nos. 39 to 44. 
This edition of the work of the “ever-living bard ” is ele- 
gantly printed and will contain about fourteen hundred 
illustrations, copied from the best designs, and engraved by 
Mr. Hewet. Mr. Verplanck continues to be its editor. 
Some of the illustrations are very superior. 

Tae FasnionaBLe Wirz anp UnrasHionas_e Hvs- 
BAND, by Mrs. Opie. 

Wuire Lis, anv Fatse anp Trove, by Mrs. Opie. 

Tue Roya Sisters, by Agnes Strickland. 

Three neat duodecimos from the press of Saxton and 
Milles. The works are well known, but we cannot forbear 
saying that Mrs. Opie’s ‘‘White Lies ’’ teaches a very 
wholesome lesson. We wish it a circulation as wideas 
the prevalence of the vice which the author aims to cor- 
rect. All the volumes are well printed. 

PorutarR Lecture on Astronomy. By M. Arago. 
With additions and corrections by Dr. Lardner. New York: 
Greely and McElrath. 

The term popular is not misapplied in this case, and 
without quite approving of its being announced as M. 
Arago’s lecture, since it is published from the imperfect and 
unauthenticated notes of a reporter, we yet think i 
calculated to excite a desire for increased knowledge of 
the science and afford much information in a smal! com- 


pass. Dr. Lardner has well supplied the reporter's 


omissions. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted and will we think 
gratify our numerous readers. Ennui and its antidote—The 
Baron and his Nephew—The Fanfare of Death—Oh, wear 
or me no sable hue—The Sun-beam’s Love—The Youthful 


$ 


Emigrant—Life’s Iesson—Espéere Toujours— Legend of 
Roguery Hill—The Summer is Coming—Song—Self- Denia! 
—lIrish Superstitions—The Morning Dream 
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I'VE THOUGHT OF THEE, DEAREST! 
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POETRY BY ROBERT A. WEST. MUSIC BY HERRMAN S. SARONI. | 
DEDICATED TO MISS MARY A. BROWN. ; 
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I've thought of thee,dear-est When Na -ture was still, And I wander’d be- 
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sad ; And the hope of thy smile Hath made my _ heart _— glad. 
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VERSE 2d. 


I’ve thought of thee, dearest, 
’Mid tempest and storm ; 
My hope and my guide 
Thy own fairest for 
I’]] think of thee, lov 
For ever and aye ; 
Bright star of my ho 
And light of my way. 
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